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Delius record the fact that we do not claim for him a position 


AM not sure that it is fair to the majority of our 

readers to inflict upon them any more arguments 

about the quality of Delius as a composer ; but as 
the enterprise of the Delius Society deserves publicity 
and as controversy sometimes stirs up curiosity I do 
not want to seem averse from according it that 
publicity and thus raising that curiosity. 

I had thought my allusions in the February number 
to Appalachia were so mild and so modest that the 
Delian Diehards would not bother to expend am- 
munition on them. I was wrong, as the following 
letter reveals ! 

“Opinions founded on prejudice are always sus- 
tained with the greatest violence. We have known 
for some time that Mr. Compton Mackenzie has been 
prejudiced against the music of Delius, for he seldom 
allows an opportunity to say something unfavourable 
about it to pass him by. His prejudice, we venture to 
suggest, is founded on the fact that he considers that 
Delius ruined Whitman’s ‘“ Sea-Drift.” We allow 
for the fact that Mr. Mackenzie is more of a poet 
than a musician, and that, as he has himself observed, 
poets seldom have an ear for music ; but we consider 
it highly unfortunate that he should have chosen the 
columns of THE GRAMOPHONE as an airing ground for 
his irrational obsessions, and that he should have also 
shown himself hostile to the enterprises of the Delius 
Society. 

“Mr. Mackenzie is entitled to express his views on 
literary matters with the authority born of a vast 
experience. But we pay no more attention to his 
pronouncements on music than we would to a dis- 
sertation by the Astronomer Royal on the subject of 
Cezanne’s brushwork. 

_“ His passionate bigotry ruins his arguments. The 
views of extremists are never worth the paper they are 
written on; their desire to prove their point at all 
costs, and their inability to temper their judgment with 
the views of their opponents quite eclipses any sense of 
values they may normally possess. It occurs to us that 
Mr. Mackenzie will attempt to accuse us of blind 
worship of Delius’ music. For that reason we must 


among the very greatest composers. We acknowledge 
the superiority of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert 
and Bruckner, and we are perfectly able to realise the 
occasional weaknesses of Delius’ music. That does 
not prevent us, however, from considering him to be 
the greatest English composer since Purcell. 

“Does Mr. Mackenzie realise that his inability to 
listen to Appalachia without being reminded of some 
Irish ballad he knew first and of the quartet from 
Rigoletto is not Delius’ fault but his own ? Anyone 
with the haziest sense of proportion would not be put 
off by these slight similarities. We assume that he 
cannot enjoy the finale of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano 
Concerto to the full because of the similarity of one 
passage to “ Twinkle, twinkle little star ’’ and that he 
would feel that the E major Fugue in the second book 
of the “48” is not a real masterpiece because of the 
note for note resemblance to “ Rule Britannia ”’ in the 
last bars. There are innumerable examples in. music 
of this sort of thing, but we never realised before that 
otherwise responsible people held the view that 
similarity, however slight, between two objects was an 
artistic disqualification to one or both of them. 

‘* Regarding the question whether Delius’ music will 
survive, we find Mr. Mackenzie making statements 
diametrically opposed to those of the one man who 
completely understands Delius’ work, which, to say 
the least, is rather revealmg. We know whom we 
would back for a winner, particularly in view of the 
fact that Sir Thomas Beecham’s vast experience of the 
music of all periods would enable him to place the 
music of Delius in its right place on the artistic map 
But if, by some remote chance, Mr. Mackenzie should 
happen to be right, and in view of the fact that he will 
not be alive to reap the full harvest of his triumph, we 
hereby acknowledge him to be a modern Cassandra— 
a commercial traveller in catastrophe. 


Yours truly, 


Denis Woop 


FREDK. J. DyYMOND GEOFFREY SHARP 
Mary Houcnutron’ Brian DouGtas 
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The Furious Five begin by accusing me of sustaining 
my prejudice with the greatest violence. I have 
re-read what I wrote in February but have failed to 
discover any phrase that even approaches violence. 
What I was concerned to point out was that Delius 
claimed that Appalachia was describing “the distant 
tropical districts of the powerful Mississippi River ” 
and to express my doubt whether he had done so. 
I went out of my way to disclaim any attempt to 
criticise the music of Appalachia as music. The letter 
printed above makes no effort to answer my charge 
against its success as a piece of description. If Beeth- 
oven had claimed that his Fourth Piano Concerto 
was a description of the Congress of Vienna one might 
have argued that the similarity of one passage to 
“Twinkle, twinkle, little star’ was an inadequate 
reproduction of diplomatic uniforms, and if Bach had 
claimed that the E major Fugue was an attempt to 
describe the Sack of Magdeburg one might have 
asked what Rule Britannia had to do with it. I am 
indebted to my five young friends for informing me 
that there are “innumerable examples in music ”’ of 
similarity, but I must insist that the similarities I 
pointed out in Appalachia were infelicitous because 
they must be destructive of atmosphere. If Delius had 
not claimed descriptive value for his Appalachia nobody 
would have bothered about such similarities. I note 
the declaration of the five signatories that they consider 
Delius to be the greatest English composer since 
Purcell, but any enthusiasm such a fervid affirmation 
might have roused in me is damped by the reflection 
that the father of Delius was a German of Dutch 
descent and his mother a German of German descent, 
so that in his case Britannia does not rule the sound 
waves. 

The final paragraph of the letter deals with an 
expression of opinion, and it is really a waste of time 
arguing about that. 

Mr. Stanley Gubbins asks in another letter : 

“Why is it unfortunate that Appalachia contains 
faint similarities to other works ? ” 

Surely I made it clear that the misfortune consisted 
in using the quartet from Rigoletto as a characteristic 
expression of negro music. One critic—I forget which 
—noted this and put forward a theory that the melody 
of the quartet from Rigoletto had reached the Mississippi 
through the medium of travelling operatic companies, 
and that the song ‘which Delius heard and found SO 
expressive of ‘‘ the fate of the negro slaves” was in 
fact Bella figlia dell’ amor being hummed in the plant- 
ations. This is a plausible theory, but if accepted 
argues confusion in the mind of Delius. 

Mr. D. M. Cookson declares that my objection to 
Appalachia “‘ for not living up to the implications of 
the written synopsis is not a valid one.”’ He adds : 

‘““ A composer’s music cannot be affected one way 
or the other by his prose. Does the nonsense Debussy 
wrote about Fétes make it sound any the worse ? Does 
the Symphonie Fantastique in any way suffer from Berlioz’s 
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story ? Does Strauss’ Zarathustra mean nothing to 
one unacquainted with Nietzsche? A _ student of 
literature hearing Tapiola for the first time might 
think of it as a tone-poem entitled “The Hound of the 
Baskervilles,’ but would the music thus mean less to 
him than to someone of similar musical gifts who knew 
the correct association was Finnish Forests ? 

** The Egmont Overture was composed to illustrate 
a story. How many concert-goers know “what the 
story is? ‘This, I have never noticed, lessened their 
enjoyment of the work. And Beethoven is fully the 
equal of Messrs. Euripides, Dante, etc., whom you 
appear to have co-opted in your anti-Delius campaign, 

** My contention is, then, that Appalachia is in all 
respects able to stand on its feet apart from Delius 
own programme. If I may say so, the fact that Delius 
seems beyond such a classicist as yourself is alone 
proof of his originality ! ” 

Mr. Cookson’s letter opens up the large question of 
programme music which was defined by Liszt a 
“any preface in intelligible language added to a 
piece of instrumental music, by. means of which the 
composer intends to guard the listener against a wrong 
poetical interpretation, and to direct his attention to 
the poetical idea of the whole or to a particular part 
of it.” 

If that definition be applied to Appalachia the 
composition is certainly programme music and not 
absolute or abstract music, “ In writing which,” Dr. 
Percy Scholes observes in his indispensable Oxford 
Companion to Music, “a composer has worked to no 
literary or pictorial scheme, but has based his work 
upon the principles of formal beauty and, in a greater 
or less degree, upon that of a play of emotional 
contrasts, of emotions freed from material associations, 
of sublimated emotions.” 

It may have been the tendency of programme 
music to degenerate into the cheapness of effect which 
led MacDowell to discover a music between absolute 
music and programme music to which he gave the 
name suggestive music. “ In this a pictorial or literary 
title,” to quote Dr. Scholes again, “‘ defines the mood 
and the source, but there is no detailed phrase-by- 
phrase following out of a programme.” 

Surely no defender of Delius would venture to deny 
that Appalachia was intended to be suggestive music, 
and surely no defender of Delius would deny a critic’ 
right to complain when he fancied he perceived 4 
failure of suggestion. If I had heard Appalachi 
presented as a piece of absolute music, with no fore 
knowledge of the composer’s preface, I should certainly 


not have bothered about two or three similarities off 


fragmentary melody to melodies with which I was 
already familiar. With rare exceptions (among which 
I count Berlioz’s Fantastic Symphony) I disregard the 
programme of any piece of music. At the same time 
it is not easy to clear the mind of a suggestion, literary, 
pictorial, or emotional, which a composer deliberately 
invites by his title. Mr. Cookson demands for Appalachi 
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an ear for absolute music and discerns in my pre- 


judiced classicism my failure to appreciate the origin- 


ality of Delius. Might I not appreciate all his origin- 
ality and still find it the fruit of an antipathetic mind ? 
What I do not understand from my correspondents is 
why in view of what they believe to be my worthless 
musical judgment they bother about my musical 
opinions. It should be a matter of rejoicing to them 
that I consider the claims put forward on behalf of 
Delius an exaggerated surrender to personal emotion. 
My hostility should encourage their belief in their own 
infallible taste. When a man, foolish in other respects, 
asserts his belief in a foreign policy with which I 
disagree I am encouraged in my disagreement. 

Here is Mr. J. B. Rick, for instance : 

“The correctness or not of your criticism of Delius’ 
description of Appalachia in your first paragraph seems 
to me to hinge on your ability to appreciate Delius’ 
music. I maintain that you, with a self-confessed 
dislike for his music, are totally incapable of judging 
whether Delius has fulfilled what he set out to portray 
or not. 

“You, as a critic, are fully entitled to criticise 
Delius as to his lasting power, his chromaticism, 
counterpoint, harmony, orchestration, etc., or to 
criticise a performance either recorded or.concert, but 
no critic can fairly state how well any composer has 
passed on to others his own thoughts and feelings 
when that critic is admittedly antipathetic to the 
composer. 

“To take an example other than Appalachia, I 
believe you have an admiration, as I have, for Strauss’ 
Don Juan. No doubt you consider that the composer 
has faithfully reproduced what he set out to picture. 
So he has to us, but to anyone anti-Strauss it would 
seem to be a dismal failure. 


“It is so easy to be sarcastic about our dislikes ; 
it would be easy, even for me, without your capabilities, 
to run down some of your favourite compositions, those 
that [ am incapable of judging. I am inclined to 
wonder that you stoop to it ! 

“My criticism of your second paragraph, the 
similarity of the theme and of one variation to other 
well-known themes, is that it simply does not matter. 


‘There are sO. many cases among the greater 
composers (even among your friends) where uncon- 
scious plagiarism has been found, or even deliberate. 
Does Handel count you among his admirers ? Mr. 
W. R. Anderson’s suggestion in the same issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE is at least possible—but why worry ? 

‘“ As regards the greater composer and his ‘ New 
World.’ Had it been called ‘ Bohemian Symphony ’ 
I am certain that you, me, and every critic would 
have been just as satisfied and have found, naturally 
enough, characteristic melodies from that one-time 
country. 


_“ Please, Mr. Mackenzie, admit as often as you 
like that you have not the kind of ear that enjoys 
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music by Delius, but do not attempt criticism of 
music of which you cannot appreciate the innermost 
qualities. Should you continue to do so, one at least 
of your most ardent readers may begin to discount 
your favourable criticisms. 

‘* All the best to THE GRAMOPHONE—a grand paper.” 

Why should Mr. Rick be more worried when he 
agrees with me than when he disagrees ? And why is 
Delius alone of composers to be exempt from criticism ? 
Once again I must repeat that if his admirers appreciate 
‘innermost qualities *’ which I have not ears to hear 
I am a subject for charity. On the other hand I may 
discern ‘‘ innermost qualities’ in the music of Delius 
which are the expression of a mind that is repugnant 
to me and therefore affect my ultimate judgment. I 
have made it clearer than gin that in any remarks I 
have printed about Delius’s music I was expressing 
personal prejudice. How far that expression of per- 
sonal prejudice will be endorsed by the future none 
of us can say. 

And last of all comes Mr. G. N. Sharp, who not 
content with a fifth share in that bold gesture of 
defiance I printed at the beginning of this Editorial, 
feels impelled to add a courteous postcript of his own : 

“Your repeated salvoes of ignorant comment on 
the music of Delius merely convince me of the extreme 
stupidity of bursting into public print on any subject 
without sufficient knowledge. 

** But I must concede that in this case your know- 
ledge is at least greater than your understanding. 

‘I believe the circulation of THE GRAMOPHONE 1s 
some ten thousand copies : it seems a pity to mislead 
readers even unwittingly, though I am not sure that 
you are not merely being wilfully wrong-headed with 
the object of offering bait to your Cantankerous Cor- 
respondents. 

** Would it not be as well if you were to make a 
generous gesture and admit that you know nothing 
whatever about Delius or his music and then let us 
leave it at that ?” 

Mr. Sharp’s eloquence is wasted on me. He should 
woo with his croaking the bullfrogs of totalitarianism. 
He is the kind of man we want in the Foreign Office 
or the present Cabinet. Music hath charms, and with 
Mr. Sharp’s grace of manner added to them the 
combination might determine the peace of Europe in 
our time. 


And now let me sum up my attitude : 


(1) I recognise that the music of Delius makes an 
intimate and passionate appeal to the emotions of 
many. ) 

(2) I confess that it fails to make so intimate and 
passionate appeal to myself. 


(3) I believe that the admirers of Delius claim for 
his music a greater importance and a more durable 
significance than it possesses. 


CoMPTON MACKENZIE. 
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SUBLIMITY IN CHAMBER MUSIC 


BY J. FRY 


Sava’ the passage of a composer’s thought from the 
executant to the human ears tuned in so many different ways 
for its reception, much can occur. In Chamber Music especially 
it is remarkable how much musical opinion will vary over any 
one production. The thought and its interpretation are so 
intimate that they seem to appeal direct to each individual in 
the audience, and he receives it subjectively according to his 
experience, his intellect and his emotions, and according to the 
manner in which these are balanced at the time of production. 
But apart from interpretation and the reactions of the moment 
each of us has a private line of communication direct with the 
composer, and each stores up in his mind phrases and passages 
which even in thought can arouse that feeling of sublimity and 
inward understanding which is music’s unique gift. 


Mozart attains this sublimity most simply and magically 
throughout the First movement of his String Quintet in G minor 
(Columbia LX61-4, Lener and D’Oliveira ; H.M.V., DB2173-6, 
Pro Arte and Hobday). “ Attain” is the wrong word, for the 
Kingdom of Heaven is within him, and from the opening bar 
one feels that his spirit is on a plane which enables him to express 
himself without intricacy or strife. The subjects are elusive, 
and are expressed in little phrases that answer and balance one 
another and are held together by a rhythmical quaver accom- 
paniment of the utmost shapeliness. In the second subject the 
note of wistfulness which pervades the movement is intensified, 
and the Coda reaches the depths of the spirit with a reiteration 
of the first subject and a moving chromatic rise and fall, all held 
within the beautifully poised framework, and interwoven with 
the insistent and inevitable quaver beats. The mood has been 
described as one of disillusionment, but no worse word could have 
been chosen. Enlightenment is better ; enlightenment perhaps 
to the true meaning of sorrow as well as happiness, but for that 
very reason—enlightenment. 


The sublimity of Beethoven is of another character. It seems 
to be rooted in human experience of the most intense and varied 
character. The word “ attainment ”’ is not out of place, for he 
attains through experiences of which we have no knowledge to 
unsurpassed heights of feeling and intellect. In his quartets one 
comes to listen less for the sublime moments than for the develop- 
ment of an experience, intellectual and emotional. For instance, 
the opening Poco Adagio of the E flat quartet, Op. 74 (Columbia, 
LX319-22, Lener) seems to breathe a desire of the spirit which is 
logically and triumphantly fulfilled in the splendid climax at the 
end of the movement. In his last quartets he has moved steadily 
forward into regions where, at times, he makes us conscious of 
the limitations rather than the scope of our senses. Perhaps his 
very deafness added to his power of insight and expression : 

** My ears heard not and I heard.” 


His beautiful moments have a past and a future. After the 
veiled mystery of the opening Fugue in the C sharp minor quartet 
(H.M.V., DB2810-14, Busch; Columbia, LX294-8, Lener), 
a mystery suggested at first with a cold- fragility, but growing 
steadily in intensity and complexity, the texture of the movement 
is held suspended, on the common chord certainly, but one which 
somehow conveys a sense of great expectancy. Then the first 
violin rises a semitone and plays an octave in the open key of 
D major, and the quartet moves into a fresh atmosphere, a 
happy present which could not have come into being but for that 
strange and intricate past. Besides the introduction to the 
Harp quartet, Op. 74, already mentioned, the opening Andante 
of Op. 59, No. 3 (Columbia L1860-3, Lener ; H.M.V., DB2109- 
12, Busch) begins in doubt and expectancy, and in this case the 
problem resolves itself into the downright key of C major. Asa 
contrast, none the less beautiful, to this introductory mood, one 


might take the opening of the quartet in F, Op. 59 No. 1 (H.M.V., 


D1660-3, Budapest ; Columbia, L1837-41, Lener). In a few 
bars the subject is driven, pulsating, from the low notes of the 
’cello into the high register of the violin, and the whole movement 
partakes of this straightforward and widely conceived splendour. 
There is a particularly lovely entry upon the recapitulation where 
the first violin, falling from the heights, meets the ’cello already 
embarked upon his rising phrase. The whole conception of the 
three Opus 59 quartets is expansive. ‘Though capable of great 
compression, witness the expressive terseness of Opus 95 
(Columbia LX502-4, Roth), and never prolix, Beethoven chose 
at this period of his quartet writing to range very widely through 
time and space. The contrast, for instance, between the closely. 
knit, meditative Fugue in Op. 131 and that of the last movement 
in Opus 59 No. 3 is very remarkable. The latter is gay and 
vigorous, and during the movement, true to his expansive mood, 
he drives one instrument after another from bottom to top of 
a single string, and down again. Near the end a triumphant 
climax is reached in an air played by the second violin, with an 
embroidery for the first, which is comparable to the splendid 
ending of the first movement of Opus 74, where again the second 
violin triumphs to a brilliant and cadenza-like accompaniment 
on the first. 

Brahms has many haunting moments. Very characteristic are 
some of the beautiful endings of his movements which subside 
into silence (the one or two loud chords which he sometimes 
attaches are troublesome excrescences). After the restless rise 
and fall of the first movement of the C minor quartet (Columbia 
LX228-31, Lener ; H.M.V., DB1807-10, Busch) the quiet close 
comes in a rhythmical accompanying figure on the inner strings, 
giving, without the least rallentando, the sensation of approaching 
end. The heart of the movement beats first in eights, then sixes ; 
from six to four, from four to two, concluding on a pianissimo 
unbroken chord of C major. For sheer romantic beauty one 
might take the slow movement of the quartet in A minor 
(Columbia LX163-6, Lener). How beautiful it is, is realised to the 
full near the end, when the flowing character of the accom- 
paniment gives place to passages of a broken quaver figure and 
disjointed melody expressive of deep feeling ; after which the 
‘cello takes up the original tune, accompanied by the still broken 
phrases, and the movement passes through a long arpeggio descent 
into another of Brahms’s moments of peace. It is strange that 
with a composer of such broad and fiery melodies and rich 
harmonies one’s mind should recur so frequently to his quiet 
passages and movements. It is possible that in his Chamber 
Music at least he has most to express when least excited in manner. 
For example, the third movement of the C minor quartet which 
is quiet throughout, is full of interest and beauty, its two sections 
perfectly contrasted. In the first a haunting chromatic subject 
in insistent quavers synchronises with another subject played by 
the viola, neither being what could be called subservient to the 
other, and the key of F minor gives that curious closed tone 
characteristic of the more remote keys on stringed instruments. 
The second section is in the open key of F major and consists of 
a gay little tune with a hint of wistfulness in it, moving round a 
reiterated quaver A, alternately stopped and open, played by 
the second violin. It is a gem of a movement. The Clarinet 
quintet (H.M.V., DB3383-86, Busch and Kell; Columbia 
L2228-32, Lener and Draper) too is to my mind a work which, 
while written in one mood throughout—a meditative one— 
maintains a level of inspiration unsurpassed by any other piece 
of chamber music, and the Sextet in G (H.M.V., DB3139-42, 
Budapest), provides more food for the mind than the earlier and 
more thickly scored work in B flat, beautiful though it is. ‘The 
slow movement of the former sextet is outstanding. It consists 
of a deeply meditative set of variations based on a curious elusive 
tune, and the whole movement requires great intimacy and 
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understanding from listeners as well as players. It has an initial 
bleakness into which Brahms weaves a magic of harmony and 
rhythmic figure. 

The subject of sublime moments in Chamber Music is an 
endless one, and it can never become stereotyped. Everyone, 
probably, finds the relative values of the treasures of his mind 
changing with time and experience. There is, too, the stimulating 


ALFRED 


BY W. S. 


IVING quietly at Putney with his charming Czech wife and 

in seclusion, or so it would seem, is one of the greatest of living 
tenors. This operatic singer is the same Alfred Piccaver who, 
when he sang at Covent Garden in the season of 1926 received 
more applause than any one else, had magnificent press notices 
(I have lately re-read them), and was enthusiastically acclaimed 
by many of the critics to be a second Caruso. 

For twenty-five years Piccaver’s home was in Vienna, and 
every year his contract with the Operntheater, the finest opera 
house in Europe, was renewed. He sang there throughout the 
war : as time went on he saw the gayest and most fascinating 
city on the continent gradually change and become but a wistful 
ghost of what it once had been and stood for, a city which had 
lost its atmosphere and soul. In this post-war Vienna, while 
Piccaver continued to sing at the State Opera House and at 
concerts, the city was riven by rival factions and internal dis- 
sension : he saw the long lines of bread queues, soldiers with 


-unsheathed bayonets marching along the streets, and panic 


stricken crowds scattering and running for their lives across 
the great squares before the spatter of machine guns. Piccaver, 
however, contrived to live and work through these years of 
unrest, political intrigue and nine revolutions. He was not 
interested in politics, his life was outside politics, he was an 
artist. The thought that it would be wiser to leave Vienna did 
not occur to him. Piccaver had grown to love Vienna, he had 
put his roots there, it was his home. His long service at the 
Operntheater almost qualified him for a pension, in a year or so 
he would receive one. Now it is doubtful whether he will. It is 
sometimes bewildering to Piccaver why he is not still living in 
Vienna. He has property there. But just over a year ago, while 
fulfilling a contract and singing in Switzerland, he had a sudden 
impulse to come to England, prompted by an attack of nostalgia 
which he had not experienced for years. The visit was to have 
been a temporary one, but in London he took a house at Putney, 
and there he has been ever since. And so Piccaver has become a 
mystery. If his name is mentioned, musicians and music lovers 
shrug their shoulders, wonder what has happened to him, and 
say that he has retired. 

But he has not retired and has no intention of doing so for 
many years. When I was with him he told me that he was 
travelling to Nottingham the next day to sing at a concert. 
Notwithstanding, the legend grows that he will sing no more. 
Meanwhile his wonderful voice is seldom heard. This country 
had produced few voices like his ; when it does, it seems they are 
ignored. Do not think Piccaver complains. He does not. It is 
the opera lovers who complain at being denied the opportunity 
of hearing his unique voice. 

Some years ago, when Sir Thomas Beecham made an appeal 
for British Opera—an appeal which failed—he cited the names 
of world-famous English operatic singers who, because of the 
lack of opportunity in this country, had been forced to live and 
sing abroad. In particular, he mentioned the name of Alfred 
Piccaver. Yet, only last Summer, when one of the leading tenors 
Singing at Covent Garden was suddenly taken ill, frantic in- 
quiries were being sent all over Europe for a substitute, while 
under the very noses of the Syndicate, Piccaver was occupying 
most of his days working in his beloved garden. 
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effect of the many different interpretations that are now so easily 
within reach. A certain frame of mind is apt to resent any 
encroachment on its original conception of the playing of some 
well-known work, but as long as the interpretation is the sincere 
outcome of temperament and experience, there is everything to 
be gained from having fresh lights thrown upon the enduring 
reality of great music. 





PICCAVER 


MEADMORE 





Alfred Piccaver 


It might be urged that the great days of Piccaver’s voice have 
gone, that he is no longer in his prime. But this is untrue. I 
had overwhelming evidence of this when I recently visited him. 
Piccaver is still comparatively a young man, his voice shows no 
sign of deterioration, its quality is as superb and compelling 
as ever. 

He sang and talked to me in a room filled with exquisite 
examples of period furniture, great painted figures of saints 
and beautifully carved angels which had once decorated churches 
in central Europe, and quaint figures formerly used at Festival 
times in the tableaux in Neapolitan churches. Gardening and 
the collecting of antiques have been life-long enthusiasms with 


Piccaver. He told me he had to keep a magnificent specimen , 


of a mediaeval triptych in his garage because there was no room 
for it in the house ! 

Piccaver was born at Long Sutton, Lincolnshire. The sug- 
gestion, said Piccaver, that his name had originally been Peck- 
over, John Smith or anything else but Piccaver was entirely 
nonsensical. Piccaver has been the family name for generations 
and dates from the time of the Spanish Armada and the Spanish 
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name of Picca Ver. As far back as can be traced the Piccavers . French and German, and never in his career sang a réle ™ 


have been Lincolnshire farmers. When Piccaver was two years 
old, his grandfather died and left everything, including the farm, 
to his father’s eldest brother. His father, in sudden huff, thereupon 
emigrated to America and settled at Albany, State of New York. 
In search of employment, he called at a brewery, but was told 
there was no vacancy. As he turned away, the foreman held out a 
dollar to him. “ I want work, not charity,’ exclaimed Piccaver’s 
father, and walked away. This spirit appealed to the foreman ; 
he called him back and found him a job. In a few years Piccaver 
was head manager of the brewery. 


Meanwhile, “‘ to please my mother,’’ young Piccaver was 
singing in the choir at St. Peter’s, Albany. ‘‘ I also had some 
parlour tricks, such as singing Negro and sentimental songs to 
my own accompaniment on the banjo.”’ On leaving school, 
Piccaver was sent to be trained as an electrical engineer unger 
Edison, but he had not been at the works long when he met with 
an accident. It was then suggested, as it would be some time 
before he was perfectly fit again, that he should visit his grand- 
mother in England. Piccaver was naturally delighted. He 
stayed in Long Sutton for a few pleasant months and then had a 
letter from some American friends at that time studying singing 
in Austria. They planned to return to America in the near 
future. “‘ Why not,”’ they wrote, “‘ join us here and let us all 
travel home together ?’’ Piccaver found his friends at Halstadt, 
a small town in the Austrian Tyrol. Staying in the same hotel 
was one of the directors of the Prague Opera House. Hearing 
of the young Americans’ musical ambitions, he asked them to 
sing. When all had shown their prowess, he turned to Piccaver 
and said : “‘ What about you ?”’ Piccaver laughed. “I pro- 
duced my parlour tricks,” he said to me, “‘ strummed on my 
banjo and sang a couple of Negro spirituals. That night, walking 
in the garden, the director took my arm and said : ‘ You’ve got 
a voice. Why not go on the stage ?’ He offered me a year’s 
contract at Prague, a contract which offered opportunities, 
besides taking part in stage performances, of some voice training. 
It all seemed incredible to me, and I did not hesitate to accept. 
Instead of returning home, I went to Prague. My father did not 
like it at all, he thought I was a young fool and told me so. 
I was ordered home immediately, when I refused to obey, he 
was furious. He never forgave me, not even on his deathbed a 
few years later. But mother was always my staunch friend, 
always ready to help me. 


“I went to Prague not knowing one word of German. Now 
that language is as natural for me to use as my mother tongue. 
I stayed a year in Prague and saved a little money. Friends 
advised me, if I seriously considered making a career of singing, 
that I should go to Italy and study voice production. In Milan 
I was introduced to an old fellow called Rosario. I was told that 
he had been one of Caruso’s earliest teachers. I did not search 
any further for a maestro, what had been good enough for 
Caruso was good enough for me: Caruso was already one of my 
gods. All through my singing life I have had two ideals : Caruso 
and Mattia Battistini. I regard Battistini as the most wonderful 
baritone I have ever heard. 


** When I returned to Austria I was offered a contract at the 
Royal Opera House, Vienna. Except for a break in 1932, 
caused by a small disagreement, I sang there every season from 
that time until 1937. 

*“* My first part was Fenton in Nicolai’s ‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor.’ I began with lyrical roles, later I went over to lyric 
dramatic. I still continued with my studies, I did not have much 
leisure time in those days. Besides opera, I made an extensive 
study of lieder, particularly the songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms and Wolf. I tremendously enjoy singing lieder, but I am 
sorry to say that if I were to give lieder recitals to-day, the public 
would stay away. The taste seems all for lighter music ; there 
are few people now who will listen to a whole concert devoted to 
ieder.”” 

So Piccaver, of Spanish ancestry , English birth and American 
education, settled in Vienna, worked hard, learned Italian, 


English. He has sung in opera and given concerts in Germany, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, Eng'and, America and, of course, 
Austria. In Germany he created the tenor parts in “‘ The Girl 


of the Golden West ”’ and ‘‘ The Mantle.”’ 


He showed me an album into which had been pasted photo. 
graphs of himself in most of his réles, the leading tenor parts ip 
Aida, Lohengrin, the Mastersingers, Faust, Manon, Carmen, 
nearly all the Verdi operas, Pagliacci, Bohéme, ‘Tosca, and 
many others, practically the whole tenor repertory of operas 
which still hold the stage on the continent. He said that his 
favourite rdle was André Chenier, that charming opera which, 
as far as my recollection goes, has never been performed in this 
country. 





When the war broke out, Piccaver was in Vienna. He tried 
to escape, but was turned back at the German frontier. A second 
attempt, through Rumania, had no better result. This time he 
was escorted back to Vienna, where he was told by the Chief of 
Police that he did not wish to interfere with his career, it would 
be a misfortune indeed if he were not to be heard at the Opera. 
“If,” said the Chief of Police, “‘ you will give me your parole 
d’honneur not to attempt to leave the country again, then no 
restrictions will be placed on your liberty.’ If, however, Piccaver 
could not promise this, then the only alternative was internment, 
Thus it came about that Piccaver lived his normal life and sang 
throughout the war in Vienna. It is an attitude to art which 
this country seems unable to understand. 


Piccaver first recorded in Berlin for Odeon, singing into the 
old-fashioned horn. “I still think,’’ he said, *‘ that you get the 
real quality of the voice far better when it is recorded acoustically, 
To me, electrical recording makes all voices sound the same! 
But can you imagine anything finer, more naturalistic and true 
to life than the wonderful records of Caruso’s voice ?”’ All 
Piccaver’s finest recordings, his big operatic arias, were 
issued on the old Austrian Polydor records. ‘‘ There must still 
be in existence,’’ Piccaver said, ‘*‘ at least over a hundred masters 
of my recordings for them.”’ His first electrical recordings were 
for Polydor, later he recorded for Decca. Recently he has made 
some new records for Decca. On a visit to the studios, he was 
asked if he could sing popular songs. ‘“‘ One joke,”’ said Piccaver, 
rather self-depreciatingly, “‘led to another. ‘ Make a test, 
someone suggested. ‘ All right,’ I said. I did. Well, the test 
turned out to be quite good, so I made a few records, singing such 
songs as ‘ You Alone ’.”’ 


Whether he returns or not, Piccaver will not be forgotten in 
Vienna. Indeed he has been immortalised there, or at least I 
as long as the bricks and stone of the famous Theater an der 
Wien survive. When the Beethoven centenary was celebrated 
in Vienna in 1927, a large plaque, representing a scene from 
Fidelio, was placed on the fagade of this theatre where Beethoven 
and his brother Caspar had been lodged for the few weeks 
preceeding the disastrous first night of the original version of 
Fidelio. The Theater an der Wien has also seen the first per- 
formances of many of the Gluck operas, ‘The Marriage of Figaro, 
and of Strauss’s Fledermaus. On the Beethoven tablet are 
three figures, the head of one of them was sculptured from 
Piccaver’s head. 


In a country where art of any kind is neither respected: 
encouraged nor subsidised, and where outstanding greatness 
art is seldom recognised until it is too late or death has inter- 
vened, Piccaver will, no doubt, be allowed to continue to exist 
as it were in semi-retirement. On those rare occasions when 
opera is adequately staged in London, foreign singers will again 
be engaged and unknown names boosted, while native talent 3 
ignored or forgotten. To me the surprising thing is that Piccaver 
does not go to France or America where his voice would not be 
allowed to rust. But it would be a thousand pities if he should 
decide to do this ; one more proof, if it were necessary, that this 
country does not gladly suffer any art but the mediocre unless 
it has a foreign label. 


Anas - ~~ ~~ > ——s — — 
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ERE at last is the perfect complete home 

entertainer housing within one beautiful 
cabinet 

\N AUTO-RADIO GRAMOPHONE 

AN ALLWORLD RADIO 


A HIGH-DEFINITION TELEVISION 
RECEIVER 


It is the Pye 838—in our opinion by far the 
most outstanding instrument at its price yet 
produced. We have submitted it to searching 
tests and are genuinely convinced that as a 
radiogram alone it more than holds its own 
against any other at a similar price— 
without taking into account that the Pye 838 
gives you television as well ! 

As a radiogram it is classic—the quality of 
reproduction superb—and eight records may 
be played consecutively without handling. 
The radio side consists of a powerful all-wave 
superhet that really does bring in distant 
stations. Magic eye tuning makes tuning 
quick, simple and accurate, while a full 
four-point tone control assures a delicate 


Alfred Imhof Ltd., 112-116 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.!. Museum 5944. 
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RADIO : 


adjustment of tone to the demands of differing 
programmes. 

The high definition television unit gives a 
picture meticulous in contrast and detail, 
while due to the wide-angle screen a number 
of people may view the picture in complete 
comfort. 

All this is yours with a Pye 838 three-in-one 
instrument and—a matter of some importance 

-the cabinet which encloses it is a really 
beautiful piece of furniture. It is carried 
out in contrasting walnut veneers with a fine 
wax finish, relieved by two grilles of Florentine 


RADIOGRAM - 
PYE MODEL 838 


N | 


OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 


Television screen  con- 
cealed behind _ sliding 
panel giving protection 
and uniform appearance. 


x k * 


Television picture of re- 
markable clarity, con- 
trast and definition. 


2 & @ 


Extremely sensitive all 
world superhet radio in- 
corporating every modern 
improvement of design. 
Especially good on short 
wave reception. 


x *k * 


Automatic record changer 
enables 8 records to be 
played and changed with- 
out handling. 


x * * 


Wide range television 
screen enables many 
people to view without 
discomfort. 


x * * 


Instrument guaranteed 
by manufacturers for 
twelve months, and also 





protected by Imhof's 
Special Free Service 
| ouchers. 


TELEVISION 
65 GNS. 


bronze. The Pye 838 is indeed designed to be 
lived with as well as looked at and listened to. 

If you are within reach of Imhof House 
we shall be delighted if you will call in at any 
time to see and hear the Pye 838 actually 
working ; alternatively we will willingly 
bring an instrument for you to test at home 
at any time to suit your «convenience, or 
better still the coupon below will bring you 
an invitation to our next Television Party. 
The coupon can also be used to bring you 
full illustrated details of this remarkable 
receiver. 
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I am interested in the Pye 838 3-in-1 receiver 


Invitation to Television Party, [] 


Name 





Address 


Full illustrated particulars of the Pye 835 | 


Tell me more, Mr. Imhof ! 


To ALFRED IMHOF; LTD., 112-116 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. 


Please send me 
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SOME POINTS WORTH CONSIDERING 


1. We never sell a record that has been out of our hands. 
We never sell a record that has been played with steel needles. 


Our stock of records is unrivalled and embraces many foreign 
titles not easily obtainable elsewhere. (a) " 


4. Weserve our customers’ interests by offering our advice if they 
should happen to order an inferior recording of a work which : 
is available in a better version. | (¢) 


5. We specialise in supplying records through the post, and we 
guarantee their safe arrival in perfect condition. On records 
to the value of 10/- or more we will ourselves pay the cost of 


postage to any address in the United Kingdom. (a) 
6. We are willing to supply Society volumes and other complete 
sets of records costing £1 or more on deferred terms, without (a) 


extra charge. 


7. Customers who are able to visit us at Grape Street have the 
advantage of hearing records played on our famous “ Mark ” (a) 
series of Hand-made Gramophones. 


8. Our booklet, “ The Art of Record Buying,” and our Special Siv 
List of selected foreign recordings, are of invaluable assistance 
in the choice of records worthy of addition to your collection. 


9. The Monthly Letter, which is sent regularly to our customers, 
is a frank and impartial review of new records published in 
this country, and of the latest additions to our Special List. 


10. Our expert advice is at your disposal in any matter, either 
musical or technical, concerning your records or your 
instrument. 


11. By taking advantage of the service which we offer, you can 
ensure that you will not be disappointed in your purchases. 


12. We shall be glad to send copies of the publications which we 
have mentioned above, on receipt of 2d. in stamps. 


E.M.G. 
HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES 


LTD. 


11 GRAPE STREET, W.C.2., phone: rempte ar 7166.7 


(Grape Street is qust off New Oxford Street, behind the Princes Theatre) 






The GRAMOPHONE 


THE VOICE OF POETRY 


BY GORDON BOTTOMLEY 


An Arthology of Recorded Verse, spoken by Edith Evans. 
The Voice of Poetry. (a) Sonnet CIV. To me, fair 
friend (Shakespeare) ; (6) To Celia (Ben Jonson.) 

(c) A slumber did my spirit seal (Wordsworth); La 
Belle Dame sans Merci (Keats). DB1854. 
(a) The Tiger (Blake); (+) Say not the struggle naught 
. availeth (Clough) ; (c) She walks in beauty (Byron); 
(c\ Upon Westminster Bridge (Wordsworth); (d) 
A'lan-a-Dale (Scott.) DB1855. 

(a2) Sonnet CXVI. Let me not to the marriage of true 
minds (Shakespeare) ; (b) Sonnet XXX. When to the 
sessions of sweet silent thought (Shakespeare); (c) 
Fear no more the heat of the sun (Shakespeare); (a) 
The Reaper (Wordsworth) ; (b) Sweet and Low (Tenny- 
son) ; (c) A Child’s Grace (Herrick). DB1856. 

(a2) Tewkesbury Road (John Masefield); (6) The Donkey 
(G. K. Chesterton); (c) Weathers (Thomas Hardy); 
(2) Nicholas Nye (de la Mare); (5) The Shyness of 
Beauty (Binyon). DB1857. 

(a) Cargoes (John Masefield) ; (5) The Ploughman (Bottom- 
ley); (c) Swmmer Morning (Wallace B. Nichols); 
(a2) The Kingfisher (W. H. Davies); (+) The Song of 
Enchantment (de la Mare); (c) You are old, Father 
William (Carroll). DB1858. 

(a2) The Rolling English Road (G. K. Chesterton) ; (5) The 
Shop Girl (Richard Church); (a) The Elfin Artist 
(Noyes) ; (6) The Moon (W. H. Davies). DB1859. 


Six 10in. records in art album (price 21s). With descriptive 
booklet (with introduction by Laurence Binyon, C.H.). 


Te gramophone is a reproducer of sound, not a musical 
instrument ; it can speak as well as it can sing ; so the antithesis 
may be to blame for the fact that, so far, its arbiters have con- 
cerned themselves so little with the music of speech. Yet there 
is a music in speech that can be as entrancing as any song ; and 
there are occasions when the twelve semitones in any octave pale 
in effect in comparison with the thousand gradations of expressive 
tone within the same range in a beautiful speaking voice. 

Why have we latterly asked for so little of this kind of beauty ? 
Are beautiful speaking voices less common than they were in 
earlier ages ? This may well be, when large sections of the 
population have to conduct much of their conversation amid the 
clash of machinery, and to make themselves heard above it ; 
while we all know that, when we move about in the traffic of a 
modern city, expressive inflexion is useless, and loud-speaking 
(pitched too high above the traffic diapason to be susceptible of 
much control) is the only useful thing. 

These may be partial causes of a widespread insensitiveness to 
comely speech ; and they are met, on the other hand, by the 
failure of the stage in recent times to fulfil one of its ancient 
functions, the assertion of a fine standard of speech. With the 
virtual exclusion of poetry from the modern theatre, the most 
valuable part of an actor’s training in diction has vanished : so 
that by now the integrity of stage-speech is, for the most part, in 
the hands of the players who have had the Old Vic. experience 
of Shakespeare. 

It might have been thought that the advent of broadcasting 
would readjust the balance in a quarter where the quality of 
Sound is supreme ; but (with British broadcasting at any rate) 
the position of poetry and its effect upon speech has become 

ost more insecure—the only discernible principle, apparently, 
being to let anyone try who says he (or she) is qualified, without 
any selective process emerging as a result. Much of the speaking 
of poetry, too, seems to be in the hands of drama-producers who 
do not value fine vocal quality as a means to the very success they 
are working for. In too many instances the inspiration of the 





first post-war years—‘‘ speak poetry as if it were fine prose ’’— 
seems still potent, and the supreme expressiveness of poetic 
rhythm was thrown away for such a modish affectation as begin- 
ning Lyly’s famous song with: 
** Cupid and my Campaspe 

Played at cards for kisses : 

Cupid paid.” 
It was said by an exquisite voice, and with fine diction ; but it 
lost the poem’s effect, and made none of its own on account of 
its perversity, its contradiction of the poem’s nature. 

The arbiters of gramophone-recording have avoided these 
mistakes—but largely, in the gramophone’s earlier years, by 
not taking the risks. ‘That was not to be wondered at, for it took 
years longer to make gramophone-recording as sensitive to vocal 
speech-tone as it speedily became to vocal singing tone. Some 
of us treasure a forty-years-old record of a speech from ‘‘Phédre’”’ 
by Sarah Bernhardt for its evidences of technique and method, 
its judgment and intelligence in finding the expressive purpose 
of the metre and the contrasts of tone intended in the very writing 
of the speech: it can, too, still recall the cadences and quivering 
sweetness of that enchanting voice to those who have heard it: 
but those who never did probably hear nothing but a distressing 
twang that is at once nasal and tubby. For the most part, too, 
women’s voices suffered by the predominance of the lower 
frequencies and the apparent absence of higher ones—to the 
effect that they are all contraltos without the contralto’s higher 
notes. Men’s voices improved first: there are records by 
Beerbohm Tree (in character parts) and E. A. Sothern that still 
give pleasure ; a couple by Forbes Robertson that show the old 
tradition of speaking Shakespeare at its finest: and, in more 
recent years, a sonnet of Shakespeare’s spoken by John Gielgud, 
which must be the most beautiful and perfect record of spoken 
poetry ever made up to that time, though its issue as part of a 
language course, and apart from usual gramophonic channels, 
has concealed it from general attention. 

The general inattention to spoken records has probably also 
resulted in part from the very general idea that poetry is a matter 
for the eye and a printed page and a silent fireside. This is an 
injurious by-product of printing ; and was never true. Every 
poet who has kept the atter tion of the generations has known 
that THE SOUND OF POETRY IS PART OF ITS MEAN- 
ING: poetry is language with a further dimension: the atmos- 
phere and overtones of words are among its materials—and tone 
and overtone in sound enter, by some mystery of spiritual 
chemistry, into the words’ grammatical significance. 

The first poet who went back to the theatre, W. B. Yeats, was 
the first to realise that sound is as much of a part of poetry as it 
is of music, and that a silent poetry book is as incomplete as a 
silent symphonic or operatic score ; but he confined his experi- 
ments to such speaking to musical notes as the old harpist-bards 
must have used. It was not until after the War that the Poet 
Laureate found a remarkable development of poetry-speaking at 
a Festival in Glasgow. With the aid of Mr. Laurence Binyon 
he established a series of annual Recitations in Oxford which 
attracted a number of gifted young people, equally keen about 
poetry and about diction; and similar developments followed. 
At the present time those meetings have been succeeded by an 
Annual Festival of Spoken Poetry in Oxford, which is fortunate 
in still having Mr. Laurence Binyon, with his long experience, 
among its directors. 

The Educational Department of the Columbia Company has 
had the happy idea of bringing to bear upon each other the 
perfected resources of modern recording in vocal fidelity, and 
the garnered experience of these annual Oxford meetings. They 
hope eventually to produce a series of albums; The Voice of 
Poetry, which shall be in effect a living anthology of the finest 
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English verse, and shall ultimately include work by the fine 
speakers who have emerged at the Oxford Festivals. 

We are, however, also fortunate in finding among well-known 
men and women of the theatre an understanding familiarity 
with spoken poetry that does not stop when drama relinquishes 
its claim on them. Dame Sybil Thorndike’s friends know another 
gift in her speaking of non-dramatic verse, a gift that amounts 
to a new range of effort : John Gielgud’s fine speaking has already 
been mentioned: and, for the purposes of its first album, the 
Columbia Company has enlisted the practical interest of Miss 
Edith Evans. 

This great actress’ work on the stage has familiarised us all 
with her fine diction, her expressive voice, her sensitive feeling 
for its modulation and for the cadence and balance of a rhythm 
or a phrase : but in this first volume of “ an anthology of recorded 
verse’ the public can for the first time share her delight in 
lyric poetry, and her way of bringing it alive in sound for her 
own delight. 

The album includes sonnets and lyrics by Shakespeare and 
Wordsworth, lyrics by Jonson, Herrick, Blake, Byron, Keats, 
Clough, Hardy, Chesterton, Lewis Carroll: among living poets 
there are the Laureate, Binyon, de la Mare, Davies, Noyes, 
Gordon Bottomley, Church, and Wallace Nichols. The selection 
is Miss Evans’ own, in consultation with Mr. Nichols (one of the 
directors of the Oxford Festival), who has also supplied annota- 
tions on the poems recorded which should be of great use to 





teachers playing any of the records in class: these are published 
in a brochure accompanying the album, with a foreword by 
Mr. Binyon which gives an expression which ought to become 
classic to the conception of spoken poetry, and distils its quintes. 
sence in a page. 

It is difficult to describe heard things, and all the more without 
the musician’s resource to such words as “‘ theme,”’ “ develop. 
ment,’’ “ leit-motiv.”” All these records have power to charm and 
delight : those that remain most salient when I cannot refer to 
the labels are Tennyson’s ‘‘Sweet and Low”; Blake’ 
** Tiger, Tiger’; Keats’s “La Belle Dame Sans Merci”: 
Binyon’s “ Shyness of Beauty”; Shakespeare’s ‘‘ When to the 
sessions’; Scott’s ** Allan-a-dale’’; de la Mare’s ‘* Nicholas 
Nye”; W.H. Davies’s ** Kingfisher ” ; Wordsworth’s “‘Reaper.” 
Wordsworth’s “‘ Westminster Bridge” at first generates in me 
some desire to argue with Miss Evans about the metrical :ature 
and form of the octave ; but the desire dies as soon as it is bor 
when, in the sestet, I reach the finest and most satisfying speaking 
in the whole album. 

There, as everywhere else in the album, the significance 's that 
a responsible artist of the first order is in control, with 2 con. 
stantly proved right to her own conceptions and interpretations, 
and an inspiration that as constantly comes from the poet and 
brings him to us undiminished and immortal, with all the magic 
of voice and personality unabated that we have come to think 
of when we hear Miss Evans’ name. 





THE LONDON MUSICAL FESTIVAL 


BY REX PALMER, B.Sc. 


GLANCE at the musical history of London over the last 

decade is sufficient to dispose of the old taunt that we are not 

a musical nation. But we have had to wait until 1939 for the 

first successful co-ordination of the many events which go to 

make up London’s brilliant musical season, reaching its height 
in the months of May and June. 

Why has this much needed organisation only come now ? 
Many reasons ‘can be suggested ; the growth of musical knowledge 
and appreciation through the gramophone and radio, the com- 
parative ease and cheapness of travel, the artistic restrictions 
imposed by other countries. These factors, amongst others, were 
favourable to the project and at the end of 1937, through the 
initiative of Mr. Owen Mase and the good offices of the B.B.C., 
the various interests were brought together and the Council of 
the London Music Festival came into being. This was an achieve- 
ment in itself, as was recognised at one of the first Council 
meetings by the unanimous appointment of Mr. Mase as Director 
of the Festival. 

From this beginning, with the active goodwill and co-operation 
of all interests, has grown the complete London Musical Festival 
of 1939, which comprises some fifty events of the first magnitude, 
all within the short space of thirty-five days beginning .on St. 
George’s Day, April 23rd. The 120 page Guide with detailed 
programmes, articles and photographs can be obtained (for 
Is,, post free) from the Festival Offices, 50 New Bond Street, W.1. 

Every organisation involved is self-supporting and a number 
of patrons have contributed towards the general expenses of the 
Festival. It will be immediately apparent from the list of events 
that the co-ordination of existing institutions has been only a 
small part of the work, and in fact, accounts for little more than 
half the programme. Through the work of the Council a large 
number of entirely new features have been added and these are 
linked in interest with many historic places in and near London. 

The high spots are, of course, the series of Beethoven Concerts 
under Toscanini at the Queen’s Hall, including all the Nine 
Symphonies and the “ Missa Solemnis.”’ But many other interests 
are served in their appropriate settings, as for instance, pro- 





grammes of musie in Canterbury Cathedral, St. George’s Chapel, 
Windsor, the Sheldonian and Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
King’s College, Cambridge. Nearer home are Concerts of 
Chamber Music in the Wallace Collection, Madrigals in the 
Great Hall of Hampton Court and Handel’s “ Firework Music” 
by massed bands followed by a spectacular ‘* Brock’s Benefit ”’ on 
Hampstead Heath, but the choice is so wide that it is difficult to 
make distinctions. 

In brief, the Festival is by far the largest and most compre: 
hensive effort made in any country to organise and propagate 
good music in its diverse forms and it deserves the support of all 
music lovers. Many are coming thousands of miles to visit the 
old country and the mail received at the Festival Offices includes 
letters from all over the world and presents many interesting 
problems. 

A music lover from the Gold Coast, for example, has planned 
to hear a certain Beethoven Concert, but having a_ catholic 
taste, or perhaps a child-like trust in our omniscience, leaves uw 
to choose which other events she should attend during her stay. 

The free Festival leaflet gives a serial number and price for 
each event, with a corresponding order form. One such was 
received specifying items 1, 11a, 19a, 23, 26, 31, 34, 35a, 368 
and 37; it came, evidently, from a Scottish railwayman taking 
his annual holiday during this period and of course entitled to 
travel free ! 

Gramophone lovers in particular will bring to the Festival 
a wide knowledge and experience which was rare in the last 
century. To be well informed in music is their prerogative, 
whatever their walk in life. It was, I think, Alec Robertson who 
met a dining-car attendant whose views on Chamber music 
were authoritative. This enthusiast had first discovered Chambet 
Music on gramophone records and, naturally, his occupation gave 
him few chances to attend concerts. But when he did go, he 
knew what he wanted. 

Practically all major works to be given during the Festival 
are already available on gramophone records so that it is opel 
to all who desire to become familiar with the music, or refresh 
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THE ROYAL FIREWORKS OF 1749 


their memories to the greater enjoyment of what is to come. 
They are at least in a position to make intelligent comparisons 
between performances of the past and present. 

The work of the gramophone, started in the days of Arthur 
Nikisch, goes on and the great army of its devotees will, I am sure, 
throng the magnificent series of concerts of the London Music 
Festival. This focus of attention upon music will bring new music 


lovers in its train and among them inevitably new converts to 
the gramophone and recorded music. It will revive and renew 
enthusiasm by providing unique opportunities for hearing 
favourite artists in person and thrilling to the actual performance 
of works already known by many through their treasury of 
records. And afterwards by the same means they,can repeat the 
great moments of the Festival at will. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A 


More Living History? 

The B.B.C.’s library of records seems likely to be the most 
comprehensive in the land. Besides antiquities such as an Edison 
cylinder bearing Mr. Gladstone’s congratulations to the inventor, 
Bernhardt and Tolstoi, and some of the rarities with which 
Collector’s Corner makes my mouth water sympathetically (though 
my particular demon-rum in collecting lies elsewhere), they have 
those eye-witness accounts of war scenes, coronations, crises, and 
other high events: some five thousand items in all, I am told. 
Contemporary life can thus be pickled: the difficulty will be to 
interpret it, centuries hence. What would A.R.P. mean, in a 
sane world ? I should like to see other attempts at ‘* eye-witness ”’ 
records, such as Decca tried in the Bach-at-Potsdam (1747) 
episode, when the great man was prevailed on to visit Frederick 
the Great (X154, 5, 6) In one form or another—films and radio 
talks, and some of the more human books—history is being made 
to live more vigorously for the young. The older end, having 
missed some modern boons in their education, should be better 
looked after. A body can do a lot of self-help with a gramophone, 
if he is energetic, and has time and devotion. Would it not be a 
good thing to produce some more discs on which history comes 
alive ?—so long as we don’t get the wretched garbled Lilac Time 
sort of humbug. The curse of “bright” history writing is the 
attitude “We don’t know what happened: let’s pretend this 
did ” ;; the pretence being shown as if it were proved truth. 


This Soaring Age 


Poring earnestly and self-educationally over Dr. Scholes’ latest 
volume of the Columbia History, there came to mind Mr. Basil 
de Sélincourt’s opinion that the explanation of certain writers’ 
** soaring into senselessness ”’ is the war. That, he argues, made 
philosophy a stringent necessity of life. The English call philo- 
sophy common sense: and so much of it was wanted after the 
war that “ the bank stopped payment.’’ Advances in psychological 
understanding ‘“‘ confirmed the budding aesthete in that most 
unfortunate belief of his that nothing mattered but what went on 
in his own head.’”’ So we soon had “ the substitution of day- 
dreams for reality.”” The study of musical psychology, in com- 
posers and hearers, is in so elementary a stage that nobody 
really knows what happens to us when music is made. It has a 
little saddened me to find that some of the post-war music has 
been taken seriously by anybody besides the composer; but 
revolt has been in the air, and some people must always have a 
banner flying agin’ the government. I like Mr. de Sélincourt’s 
phrase about “the disdainful and calculated emaciation of a 
T. S. Eliot.”” It neatly hits off Stravinsky’s later moods, too. 
All this bugaboo stuff won’t do any harm to the right people. 
The others are past worrying about. 
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Why so few new Recorders? 


We were discussing the chances of a new artist to-day, compared 
with a century ago. One of us said that an able performer has a 
very much easier time now. I wonder if readers agree ? The 
newcomer’s danger is that of being over-boosted. Somebody 
always pops up to spoil everything by declaring a good youngster 
“the greatest genius of the double-bassoon in this or any other 
universe.” I quoted: 


** I love not less though less the show appear ; 
That love is merchandised whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish everywhere. . . .” 


or rather, that the impresario doth publish: and the merchan- 
dising is nowadays apparently inevitable, however unmercenary 
may be the original publisher of an opinion that would be 
excessive if used of an archangel. Perhaps rather more new people 
are allowed a chance at recording than, say, ten years ago, but 


the number seems to me always tiny. Doubtless recorders have 


sized up financial risks and the chances of the public’s taking a 
fancy to any new artist. It’s easy to urge other folk to gamble, 
but it’s not his own money a manager is risking. There are many 
reasons why, though I have often suggested good music to record, 
I’ve never felt it useful to abuse recorders for not doing as I 
ask. New orchestras turn up : good ; but it’s the individual, 
exploratory, exciting artist who can widen my education, that I 
want to hear. 


Musical Mysteries 


Thinking of the rage for mystery stories, still strong, I wondered 
why someone does not make a brochure, or series of articles, 
about musical mysteries and more-or-less dramatic events— 
piracies, unfinished works, wrong attributions (such as The 
Goldsmith of Toledo to Offenbach), possibly still doubtful works 
(the Jena symphony that never quite satisfied some people as 
being Beethoven’s work), and the like. I have no idea how many 
such matters there be: probably nothing like the number of 
unfinished works of any size, for instance, as there are unfinished 
books. Of these latter I believe that in English alone there are 
over two thousand; and of course a considerable literature, 
probably getting on for five hundred volumes or brochures, 
centres upon the most famous of unfinished mysteries, Edwin 
Drood (one of which I confess I am an amateur. I suppose no 
reader has a spare copy of the “‘ Spirit Pen ”’ sequel ?). By the 
way, whilst I am on one .of my hobbies: I remember Mr. 
Mackenzie’s saying that he remembers his father, who heard 
Dickens read, giving an imitation of the great man. Could not 
we have a recording of our Chief’s impression of that ? It is 
nearly seventy years since Dickens died, and links are facts being 
broken. To turn to piracy, the oddest bit that I know of (I have 
the copies in my possession) concerns a well-known piano piece 
for children, which was paralleled, line by line, by another 
writer—there can be no possible doubt of that—sold, with 
delicious cheek, to the original composer’s publishers, and 
innocently published by them ! 


Oddities 


Looking through some old programme music items, I noted 
Abt. Vogler’s The Shepherd’s Delight, accompanied by a Thunderstorm. 
Slightly ambiguous, like the parson’s announcement at a concert: 
** Miss Smith will sing The Maiden’s Delight, and Put Me in my 
Little Bed, accompanied by the Curate.” Mr. J. A. Hogg reports 
hearing a thing that we knew must come some day: a radio 
announcer, perhaps in haste, taking up a record of Dove sono, 
from Figaro, and calling it “ The Dove Song.”’ The next is not a 
gafic, but a jest. Stanford, in his song Daddy Long Legs, quotes 
Wagner’s Fire Spell when the insect burns his wings in the candle 
flame. This is excellent. Stanford, dour in some ways, had real 
Irish wit. The Crow shows it. Do readers know of other hidden 
treasures, in humorous hits ? I should be glad to know of any. 
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MR. FRED ‘GAISBERG 


Much has already been said and written about the forthcoming 
dinner in honour of Mr. Fred Gaisberg which is to take piace at 
the Savoy Hotel on the 21st of this month. It will be a high 
light of the present musical season and the international celebrities 
who will pay tribute to the great little man will make the even; 
memorable as a monument of friendship as well as of art. 

No man alive has had an intimate acquaintance with musical 
celebrities in the recording studio and out of it comparable to 
the experience of Fred Gaisberg during the last fifty years, 
Among the many tributes which we have received is an ap) recia- 
tion by his personal secretary, Miss Gwen Mathias, wh. par. 
ticularly emphasises the natural sincerity that “ imme: ately 
gains the confidence of those with whom he comes in contact”; 
a wisdom and shrewdness combined with candour and tact that 
have frequently solved ticklish problems in the studio and the 
committee room. ‘‘ He has,’ she writes, *‘ a remarkable knack 
of getting things done and will crowd an incredible 2 nount 
of work into one day, without any sign of rush or hurry.” and 
** once his sensitive ear is convinced of an artist’s talent |e will 
devote all his tireless energy towards planting their feet ‘irmly 
on the ladder of success, and having done this he is content to 
sit unobtrusively in the background and watch them climb 
the road to fame.” 





Mr. Fred Gaisberg 


Miss Mathias concludes : “‘ How is it he manages to keep 
pace with it all and still remain so human ? I think the answer 
must be that he lives for his work, every side of which is a real 
pleasure to him and the tiniest development of absorbing interest. 
He is never too busy to listen to any requests and whoevel 
approaches him can be sure of genuine sympathy and practical 
encouragement. He always remembers the slightest service 
anyone may have rendered him and will take immense paili 
to assist those who may be in trouble. It is this personal touch 
that so endears him to us all.” 

And so say all of us. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 





ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Schnabel and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Szell) : 
First Piano Concerto (Brahms). H.M.V., DB3712-7 
(12 in., 36s.). Score, Eulenburg. 


When it can be contrived, by working overtime, my colleague 
A.R. and I will give a brief comparison of a leading earlier 
recording, in a first review of some outstanding work of large 
scale. It can only occasionally be undertaken, but we shall do 
our best, as ever. I take the Backhaus recording, H.M.V., D.B. 
1839-43 (B.B.C.-Boult). 

A big difference in the size, here: Schnabel takes for the three 
movements, 5, 4, 3 sides. Backhaus took 4, 3, and 3—one disc 
less. In general, Schnabel, with the additional time, spreads the 
tonal butter rather more richly. His tone is fuller (with all 
Backhaus’ admirable qualities, he does not quite record with the 
richest tone that his playing brings out, at its best); Schnabel has a 
slight bell-edge, which I could do without, in the interests of 
that perfect truth which we are now happily content to pursue 
from afar, with no least idea of ever attaining it (but what joys 
we collect, on the way !). The strings, on high, reflect slightly 
their chamber. That also I could do without. Otherwise, I 
think most of those who rejoice in the fitting of ends to means— 
and in the D minor we are on terms with a giant—will speculate 
their extra money for the new set. There is not much real pf in 
Schnabel’s playing, though. That page 32, the F major quiet 
theme, is, like a good deal of this often admirable player’s work, 
rather given to slab-sideness. I think many are misled by the 


Massive, tragic quality of much of the movement (it was written 


with thoughts of Schumann, mentally ill), into missing the 
tenderer side of Brahms. There is too much of the Jovian- 
Beethoven spirit in them. Brahms is less often finely played, by 
far, than Beethoven. He is in some aspects much more difficult 
to get to the heart of. I prefer the rather older recording’s scale 
of tone. On the last side the soloist is too loud for the solo horn 
(two-thirds through). There are some of Brahms’ most powerful 
and deeply-felt harmonic changes, of which I think another 
conductor could have made more. The whole thing is a bit too 
slickly massive, lacking in the finer shades. The solid colouring 
and rich upholding of the brass is the best quality in the orchestral 
playing and recording. Presumably the strings are as sensitive 
as we expect the London Philharmonic Orchestra to be, but not 
much of that comes through. 

Still with the sad thoughts of his friend Schumann—this time 
of his death—Brahms wrote the elegiac slow movement: this 
being inscribed with the words of the Benedictus, in an early 
version. Here the only brass tone is that of the horns (no trombones 


are used in the work; trumpets and drums in the first and 


last movements ; mark a few fine drum notes at the end of the 
Elegy). There is a noticeable discrepancy between the orchestra’s 
Starting speed and that—half as fast again—at which the soloist 
has arrived at the end of side 6. I dislike trying to pin performers 
down to any particular speed, but I think this difference too 
great for comfort and the unification of the movement. The 
starting pace might well have been not quite so slow. (When the 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


first theme comes back it is taken faster.) The feeling is at its 
happiest in side 7. Here we can all muse according to the depth 
of our sympathy with Brahms’ noble lay. Turn over quickly to 
side 8, to get the flavour of that lovely return to the first theme. 
The last pages gain from the spacious handling of the piano 
cadenza ; this is the kind of thing that Schnabel does so well. 
The final ’cello tribute is exquisite. Unfortunately the last chord 
is not perfectly in tune or perfectly attacked. 

Finale.—Schnabel is not an ideal passage player. In the start 
he indulges in his persistent bad habit of rushing—one of the 
most weakening a pianist can allow to creep in. This player 
ought really to take himself in hand. He snatches, again, at the 
triplet in the second subject ; but the fling he imparts to this 
is good. Backhaus is rather less adventurous. The recorded 
fiddle tone in a fis rough. The piquant little fugue, full of science 
(middle side 11) is touched off in the orchestra’s best style. The 
best thing, after this, is when the second subject comes in a very 
different spirit from before. The coda is truly in the grand 
succession from Beethoven (a bit of the first cadenza shows that 
feeling too). 

In many ways a fine production, which my criticisms need 
deter no true Brahmsian from getting, since in weight and spirit 
it comes out so rewardingly, all things considered. 


Fritz Kreisler with Orchestra (Sargent), Violin Concerto 
in D, K.218 (Mozart). H.M.V, DB3734-6 (12in., 18s.). 
Auto DB8637-9. Score, Eulenburg. 


The most notable recent recording was Szigeti’s (Col., LX386, 
7, 8; L.P.O., Beecham). The latter, in the first movement, 
adopts a brisker pace, and uses more rubato. In spite of a weak 
note or two, the chief difference is just in that approach of tem- 
perament, one being more warmly or openly emotional (though 
Szigeti, being a ripe artist, is, of course, always within the bounds 
of taste and truth). Szigeti used Joachim’s cadenzas. I do not 
know whose are the Kreisler ones. The first, with its double 
stoppings, I do not greatly care for. Nor, for that matter, does 
Joachim’s enchant me. Nor any other conceivable. To the 
devil with all cadenzas (with all seemly respect to their makers, 
who are welcome in heaven, I am sure). 

There is less to choose in the slow movement, I think. It 
would be hard to imagine more cordially happy treatment than 
both these fine artists use. I still think that Kreisler’s phrasing 
at its best, is unsurpassed, and perhaps unequalled in a long 
flight. In the rondo Szigeti is again the swifter. Either pace 
suits me. For the fun, I think the quicker one the better. The 
crisp attack of Szigeti may be set against the quieter and more 
numerous shades of Kreisler. In the most quickly-moving notes 
I think the former’s vivacity very taking. Orchestrally, H.M.V. 
is rather bigger. In a work so full of tunes (an astonishing diversity) 
and showing the highest point of Mozart’s fancy, I dare say there 
might be a small majority (in the article of spirits) for Szigeti. 
Others there be who cherish a turned phrase beyond rubies. 
Here is meat for many, and poison for none. 


Dresden State Opera Orchestra (Karl Bohm). “ Der 
Rosenkavalier ” Waltz (R. Strauss). H.M.V., DB4557 
(12 in., 6s.). 


I don’t remember two waltz kings’ coming together thus, for a 
long time. There is a delightful fullness of flavour and a closeness 
of texture in this performance and recording. Every part sounds 
like one voice—and as if the orchestra were accustomed to playing 
the opera. There are other recordings of the various waltz 
motions in the work—half a dozen of them, none of which I 
would pretend to remember. This one is a nap, to my ear. For 
one thing, you get an excellent view of the remarkably diverse 
waltz material in the opera—an important point in R. Strauss’ 
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kingship in operatic-symphonic waltzery ; and when the band 
swoops into that greatest waltz of all, on the second side, one gets 
a real lift; a sense of climax that I do not remember in other 
hearings. Strauss waltzed all his life. He waltzed in all manner of 
queer places. Newman puts it that when other great men were 
in late-period wrestling over the riddles of life, Strauss “* takes up 
the front paws of the Sphinx and invites it to dance with him and 
cease bothering itself and us with its futile mysteries.”’ Is not 
that well put ? And he who would, even for ten minutes, despair 
of to-day’s riddles could not do better than refresh himself with 
the company of this rosy, naughty Cavalier lady. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Walter). Overture “ The 
Gypsy Baron ” (J. Strauss). H.M.V., DB3650 (12 in., 6s.). 


Score, Eulenburg. 


I should have liked more of this sort of resonance and colour 
for the Tchaikovsky. The music has a sweet savour of the South, 
and the playing has both warmth and incisive bite, without that 
particular pungent (I had almost written poisonous) addition to 
the latter which a few records have of late offered us. The Gypsy 
Baron was first performed on October 24th, 1885, in Vienna. 
Would not an English theatre for the development of operetta, 
foreign and native, be a decided boon ? A course therein would 
be good for the nerves, when our performers had got out of the 
habit of regarding such things as a species of musical comedy. 
Have we not refugees who could show us the style ? Here is 
Walter, an honoured guest. Could not he show the way ? If 
there is no audience for anything better than musical comedy, 
heaven help our slack wits ! 


*Philadelphia Orchestra (Stokowski): Petrouchka (Stravinsky) 
H.M.V., DB3511-4 (12 in., 24s.). Auto DB 8633-6. 


There was Stravinsky’s personally-conducted tour of this back- 
stage drama, Koussevitzky’s, a Colonne (Pierné), and Coates’ 
old full H.M.V. D letter, of eight sides, which I take it, the present 
recording replaces (the others are respectively six and five sides 
only). This is not so massive as some of the latest American 
recordings, but I like it all the better. It is plenty big enough 
for the music, which depends not on stunning size, but on fresh- 
ness of attack, characteristic tunes and things like the barrel-organ 
imitation. After all, we are being offered some records nowadays 
made, I hear, ten years ago. If they are good of their type, that 
is enough. This kind of recording seems to me to show about the 
best of the Phily’s resource, with a minimum of hard tone, and 
a maximum of vim, colour, fun and amazing combinations of tone. 

If there should be anyone who has not been brought 
up on Petrouchka (it is quite possible to have been so 
charmingly brought up, for it was produced twenty-eight years 
ago ; but experience shows that every few year new friends join 
our company here who do not know these classics—what a 
pleasure is in store, of getting to know Stravinsky at his best !) 
it may be mentioned that the story is about a Russian fair- 
showman, who, being also a magician, has given his three dancing 
dolls hearts and passions. They are the ballerina, a Moor, and 
Petrouchka, the pierrot, who suffers most from the pangs of love. 
The first record shows us the mid-Lent fair, with barrel-organ, 
cornet, and musical-box tunes (one, a French ditty which the 
composer heard while on holiday). This ends, on side 3, with 
a Russian dance by the puppets, of tremendous energy. ‘Then 
the scene changes to Petrouchka’s room, where he dances, and 
otherwise shows off to the ballerina. But he is too uncouth. 
She, frightened, runs out, and the poor fellow rages. On side 4 
we move to the Moor’s room where this scarcely-human-at-all 
creature plays with a coconut, and finally, because he cannot 
fathom it, worships it (hereabouts may be concealed some kind 
of a moral, which I forbear to probe). Side 5 brings a dance of 
the ballerina, who seems to want to please the Moor. They dance 
together. Petrouchka enters, but is ejected by the Moor. On 
side 5 is also the beginning of the last tableau, which again 
brings us to the fair, now at evening. On side 6 is a dance of 
nursemaids, and that of a bear, whom we hear lumbering, about 
ie the bass, in a grotesque imitation of the lively tune aloft. 
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Side 7 brings dances of gypsies, coachmen and grooms, and a 
general revelry by a party of people with animal masks. ‘This 
continues on to side 8, and then there is a sudden change, as 
from the showman’s tent Petrouchka flees, pursued by the mad- 
dened Moor, sword in hand, who kills the puppet. The show- 
man comes on, and tells everybody that it is all humbug—that 
the puppets are only made of sawdust, and proves it. As he is 
going off, Petrouchka’s ghost appears on the tent-top, menacing 
his former master, and terrifying him. ‘These records seem to me 
to catch all the vivacity and power one can want, and to avoid 
excess—much to my pleasure. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert). Symphony 
No. 5 in E minor (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V. C3088-92. 
(12 in., 20s.). Auto. C7528-32. Score, Philharmonia, 
Eulenburg. 

It is necessary to review this work in detached white-label 
single sides, not all of them being in my hands (seven out of 
ten). I remember well the Philadelphia recording, and the 
earlier Columbia (an L lettering). The H.M.V. Berlin (Blech) 
(a C) does not stay in mind. The first-named took the palm for 
Tchaikovskinity (is there such a word ? There is now.). ‘This 
agreeable recording, which nobody will expect to be so fierce as 
that, explores quite as well the more thoughtful graces of the 
work, and avoids making us feel, in that too hard-working 
finale, that the conductor thought still harder orchestral work 
would make it go. Alas, not so (cf. Tovey on this eternal problem 
of making finales move). 

On the whole (speaking from memory) I do not think this as 
powerful a Fifth as it might be. Its timbres are good, its tones 
on the low side, its passion—and that matters much : most, 
perhaps—slight. 

The new Abraham clue to the Fifth may be remembered : the 
composer’s motto theme is a quotation from Glinka’s Life for the 
Czar, which Tchaikovsky had been thinking about when he 
began to write the Fifth. A returning lover wants to wed, and 
asks the father’s consent, singing ‘‘ Do not turn to sorrow the 
hour of our re-union.”” The melody is that which Tchaikovsky 
used. The Fourth, not the Fifth, is the Destiny symphony, says 
Mr. Abraham ; the Fifth is a symphony of Sorrow, turning to 
joy in the finale “‘ in a way that Tchaikovsky was never able to 
parallel in real life.” Good. Tovey suggests that this work 
should not be regarded as foreshadowing the Pathetic. It does ' 
not attempt a repetition of the Fate theme of the Fourth. But 
what becomes of the ballet Les Présages ? Ah! Massine picked 
on the wrong symphony. But it is a whooping fine ballet, to my, 
mind, and does the Fifth a world of good. Lambert does not 
whoop much, nor is the tone very big, by modern standards. 

The fine sense of colour shows right at the start—low clarinets. 
The Allegro theme is kin to the motto. Our conductor does not 
make much of the sentiment—perhaps I should say, not overmuch, 
He moves rather hastily, for my liking, on to the D major subject 
—**the warmth and exuberance of the South set against the 
grim austerity of the North,” as Spalding puts it. One need not 
labour the geographical trope, but the Tchaikovsky Southern 
slope is, to my mind, one of the nicest of his many nice sides ; 
for I love him, and will strike to the ground anybody who says 
I don’t ; for I love all men. L. takes only ten sides, against 
Stokowski’s twelve, Mengelberg’s thirteen. Blech took ten. 
Another, I see (Kitschin—a presumably old Polydor I have not 
heard) took eleven. It is really rather remarkable how great a 
difference we have between four recordings—though we do not 
know how the sides are filled or thinned. 

You can make what you like of Tovey’s ‘‘ pleasantly sardonic,” 
for this first movement. I think that, for once, rather out of the 
way. Some of the smallish tone makes the music seem perhaps 
pleasant, in the common sense. There are plenty of accents, but 
I should like rather more time to enjoy them. Three sides is just 
a wee bit scanty, for this opener. 

I am taken now, by the discs that happen to be at hand, to the 
middle section of the second movement. This is admirably 
impressive, as is the storming in of the motto, with the roll of the 
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tumbrils, and that clever return to the first theme. Would the 
movement have been better without the second intrusion of 
the motto ? Or is “ what I say three times is true”’ the wiser 
side of the shield ? The parts are apt to stand off from each other 
a bit, in this recording ; e.g., last side of this movement. But 
their clarity of outline is a boon. It is all seen through a cool, 
calm, and not (if one may hazard) a particularly passionate 
sensibility. But I don’t think this is quite the best way to evoke 
my old friend’s always prizeable bouquet—all the more genial 
now that the world is too sardonic altogether. The waltz has a 
note of—is it ?—wistfulness, which thought relates it better to 
the Sorrow than to the Fate idea. The playing goes part of the 
way in that spirit, but becomes (e.g., second half of the opening 
section) rather matter-of-fact. 

The finale gains dignity by a slowish speed for the prologue 
and the motto-turned march, but I don’t feel that the scale of 
tone is fully commensurate. Here my holding of white-labels 
peters out. Note, there is a family likeness between the allegro 
vivace fierce descending-scale figure and that in bars 4-6 of the 
motto, and that the leaping theme which follows is combined 
with this. Also, I am persuaded that the second main theme 
(in D, triumphantly) is shaped after that of the slow movement. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Lambert). Overture, Fra 
Diavolo (Auber). H.M.V., C3084 (12 in., 4s.). Score, 
Eulenburg. 

This is the sort of record which can very well stand steel, and 
gives up the best of its martial nattiness when thus treated. Fibre 
dulls a trifle the brightness of its metal. As the whole quality is 
of that agreeable crispness which Mr. Lambert, at his best, so 
surely draws, the record is entirely welcome, not least because 
it contains a nice concentration of that military quality which 
was sO popular around 1830—partly, perhaps, as the remains of 
the sentiment which enjoyed this sort of thing (in the Turkish 
March fashion of the eighteenth century, to which Beethoven 
and Mozart contributed), partly, I guess, as a mild form of the 
revolutionary excitement that Auber had seized on so brilli- 
antly in La Muette (or Masaniello). The great war-days were 
not long over, either, and there was still a thrill in the uniform, 
as well as in spy and danger tales. Auber’s long life of nearly 
ninety years was well occupied in this game of opera comique, 
typical product of post-Russianian novellettish romance, as seen 
through French eyes. It is rather odd, though, that he first gained 
fame through writing concertos. I remember a Vic-Wells ballet, 
by Geoffrey Toye, to some of his music, and that Marco Spada 
was made into a ballet. Would this bear reviving, now that all 
manner of music is being seized upon for that purpose ? 


Sadlers’ Wells Orchestra (Lambert): Ballet Music, The 
Sleeping Princess (Tchaikovsky). H.M.V., C3081, 2, 3 
(12 im., 1@s.). 

The items run thus: 3081: Introduction, The Fairy Carabosse, 
The Lilac Fairy, The Six Fairies (Variations) ; 3082: Valse, and The 
Rose Adagio ; 3082: Puss in Boots, The Diamond and Silver Fairies, 
Mazurka and Apotheosis. When Diaghilev revived the 1890 ballet, 
in 1921, he had the original title-part dancer, Brianza, who now 
became the wicked fairy Carabosse (or Carabos). The Lilac 
Fairy, I believe, is the intervener, who ordains that the princess 
shall awake at a princely kiss. Puss in Boots and a White Cat 
seem to be extras, though not of the pantomime order. This 
appears to be a rather more extensive suite from the ballet than 
the one we get at the Proms. The recording is crisp, well in the 
theatre feeling, without being so round or rich as that of the 
Brahms. It is best in soft and middle ranges. The loudest tone 
soon palls, Many little instrumental bits peep out in excellent 
taste, and the easy exhilaration of the whole can be experienced 
as well as if one were at a performance of the ballet. This will 
commend the suite both to those who know exactly what happens 
on the stage and those who either like to take their balletic 
pleasures without the fatigue of visiting the theatre, or can rarely 
get there. A fair amount of the music is of no great distinction, 
and some is commonplace ; but always one avoids judging ballet 
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music by itself ; much of its work is the seconding of both plot 
and dancing. In one or two movements (such as the flirty 
movement near the end of side 2) the playing is a little square-cut, 
lacking the finesse that one wants. Those who, like me, hail 
Tchaikovsky as one of the elect among waltz-masters will like 
the second record, in particular. .For crisp and vigorous music 
alike the last disc can be chosen. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY RECORDS (TCHAIKOVSKY) 








































































































; Lond. Phil. 
Item No.|: Pages —— et er Auroras 
Wedding 
Introduction — 3-4 | C3081 (1) D1719 (1) C2853 (1) 
Pas de Six g | 18-23 C2853 (2) 
Variations 3 | 23-30 | C3081 (2) C2854 (1) 
lto VI III, [V and 
Coda omitted Coda omitted 
Fée des Lilas 4 | 44-47 | C3081 (1) C2853 (1) 
sort de sa cut in 
Cachette middle 
: 
Waltz 6| 58-63 C3082 (13 D1 720 (2) 
Pasd’Action 8 | 67-73 | C3082 (2) D1719 (2) 
without Intro. 
Intro. cut near end 
Fée des Lilas 9 | 90-97 D1719 (1) 
parait . slight cut 
Panorama 17 | 128-129 D1720 (1) 
Polacca 21 | 153-155 C2853 (2) 
Pas de Quatre 22 | 159-160 C2855 (2) 
Variations 22 | 162-167 | C3083 (1) 
II, IV, Coda 
Pas de 
Caractére 23 | 168-169 | C3083 (1) D1720 (1) 
Pas de Quatre 24 | 170-172 C2854 (2) 
Variations 24 | 172-177 C2854 (2) 
I, Il, Coda 
Pas de 
Caractére 25 | 178-179 C2854 (1) 
Adagio 27 | 184-189 C2855 (1) cut 
Coda (Dance 
ofgIvans) 27 | 194-195 C2855 (1) 
Finale : 
Mazurka 29 | 198-204 | C3083 (2) C2855 (2) cut 
Andante- 
Molto 29 | 206-207 | C3083 (2) 
Maestoso _ cut 























Note.—The Fée des Lilas music is more or less the same but differently 
scored. See items 4 C3081 (1) and C2853 (1) and 9 Dr719 (1): 

Number in brackets is side of record. 

A table of the Swan Lake records appeared in our October 1938 issue. 

RicHARD Ho tt. 
PARLOPHONE 
E.I.A.R. Orchestra, Turin (Ferrero): Two Preludes (Bach, 
arr. for Strings by Pick-Mangiagalli). Parlophone, E11398 
(121n., 4s.). 

One Prelude is wrongly listed as in E minor. It is the one 
with which promenade goers are familiar, as the concluding item 
in Sir Henry Wood’s sixth suite from Bach. Bach himself used 
it in several shapes—as the prelude to a cantata, for a keyboard 
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suite, and for violin. There are two snags in the playing ; one 
is that about half an inch in the strings are not in perfect tune ; 
the other, that about a third of the way through, and later, there 
is an odd labouring in the time, so that the music is slightly 
dragged for a phrase or two. The attack is bold, and the per- 
formance bracing, if rather raugh. The other side holds one of 
Bach’s most comforting and cleansing organ preludes, in which 
the tone of the strings is heard at its best. In these recordings its 
gentler quality is the more impressive and natural. 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Reichwein) : Overture, The 
Beautiful Galathea (Suppé). Parlophone, E11405 (12 in., 
4S.). 

The recording catches a good deal of the really sparkling 
quality of the Vienna strings, not easy to excel in this kind of 
work. It sounds to me a first-rate record. 

It seems odd that of the only two Suppé works which Grove 
says have been done in England (Boccaccio and Fatinitza), only 
one was recorded ; and neither is often played by bands, whilst 
the best known overture, Poet and Peasant, is that to a work about 
which we know next to nothing. I’ve never even found a statement 
of its story. Galathea offers two guesses : but I suppose the statue- 
come-to-life one is right, and not the Acis-Polyphemus legend 
that Handel treated. Parlophone recorded this overture with 
the Berlin State Opera, and the Berlin Philharmonic has recorded 
it three times. 

The overture contains a lot of quite resourceful, stylish music, 
including a bland waltz. As usual Suppé’s brisk two-time music 
is the more conventional. A very slight reverberation zips up 
the bustling end. I see that one of Suppé’s hundred and sixty- 
five operettas was about Schubert—probably the first attempt 
on that excellent man’s life. It contained five of his songs: not, 
I imagine, mutilated, as some of them monstrously were by the 
concocters of a later and degenerate form of musical entertainment. 


DECCA 


Berlin Philharmonic (Melichar): Waltz, Music of the 
Spheres (Josef Strauss). Decca LY6125 (12 /in., 4s.). 

A hearty, clean, unsubtle performance and recording of 
Sphdarenklange. Josef (1827-1870) was the middle son of the 
three of Johann I, the other two being Johann II and Eduard. 
He, a delicate man, seems to have come to his early death as the 
direct result of'some “‘ ragging ” by Russian officers. Not much 
rubato is attempted here—scarcely any ; but for a straightforward 
full-blossoming: recording you can rely on this. It rings well in 
the upper ranges, with a specially cheery brightness. In the lower 
ranges of volume there is the familiar slight bloominess on the 
tone. The second side shows the quality—as I think, a hel 
one for the easy-going, rather stolid music. 


Same Orchestra: Tales from the Vienna Woods, and 
Intermezzo, A Thousand and One Nights (Joh. Strauss, 
arr. Markgraf). Decca LY61299-30 (12 in., 8s.). 


Three sides go to the Woods, which has a zither solo. The 
wind has weight and fullness, without much very characteristic 
tone. ' It is a firm, solid, determined, nicely rounded performance, 
recorded with no sitting-out corners. I should have liked more 
zither, though it does hold up the show for a leisurely episode. 

A hundred years ago Vienna was dance-crazy, as Chopin found 
when he wanted to ask the attention of the Viennese to his 
music. Nowadays we find: these specimens of a past fury gentle, 
rose-leafy, nostalgic (if we are old enough). Maybe the hot 
jazz of to-day will melt into similar stuff of tender reminiscence, 
in another few generations. People will be saying “‘ Ah, my 
boy, you should have heard the soul-searing, vitals-biting stuff 
that once kept us oldsters alive. Listen to this record... .” 
And the youngster will smile, and think it deadly slow and dull, 
or else sweetly milk-toast for elderly invalids. The Intermezzo 
is more sugary, lacking the impulse of the waltz, but seasoned 
with a pleasant warmth of simple sentiment, the more to be 
enjoyed, perhaps, because that seems to have gone (for ever ?) 
from both ballroom and bandstand. 
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Same Orchestra (Horenstein) : Surprise Symphony (Haydn), 
Decca LY6131, 2, 3 (12in., 12s.). 


On page 158 of the issue of September, 1936, I compared the 
Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Knappertsbusch) and the Boston 
Symphony. The present recording is not likely to be a dis. 
appointment to anyone, and the cheap price makes it a decided 
and recommendable bargain. In my sample records I got a 
slight mechanical-sounding hum, but presumably that will not 
be present in others. 

Every Haydn symphony is a surprise, in great things and small ; 
but it is done on no terrific scale, though some of the effects he 
brings about in a few bars are in their way as surprising as the 
immense codas of Beethoven. Haydn parallels him in so often 
making a fresh attack on his material after the regular develop. 
ment is over. Beethoven does it in the coda, Haydn earlicr—in 
the recapitulation. This first movement is a capital example, 
After the slow introduction, which, like all good appetizers, |caves 
you wanting more of the preliminary dish, we have three themes, 
thus coming in: the first allegro ; the second, a palpable waltz 
(bar 49, three-quarters of the way on side 1), and a final theme, 
with a drop of just short of the octave. The exposition :s not 
repeated, though as it takes us to the end of the side, you can 
easily have it again if you wish. The development is mostly on 
the first idea, and a third of the way on side 2 comes the reczpitu- 
lation. Mark how Haydn gets to his second (waltz) theme in 
thirty bars this time, instead of close on fifty, as before. He is 
going to use those bars for another binge, later. It is pleasing 
also to note that the running figuration of this theme, instead 
of being purely scalic, as at first, now goes in a slightly jumping 
shape. The further little bout of development comes just after 
the waltz tune’s return. 

The “surprise”? which Haydn said would make the ladies 
jump (maybe they were inclined to doze off in slow movements) 
is a very tiny one. The German title of the work, by the way, 
is Paukenschlag—Drum-stroke.) The tune sedately ambles until 
it comes to the minor-key rumpus with which Havdn liked to 
diversify his variations. The trumpets get a chance to be fierce 
(the scoring is for flutes, oboes, bassoons, horns, trumpets, drums 
and strings). The loudest one (side 4) shows more diversity, and 
sounds much like Beethoven (who was at this time twenty-two). 
Especially is this so in the coda, with its pause on a very 
Beethovenian chord. Note the touch of cadenza in this, and the 
lovely harmonies. I like the clear, masculine recording. 

The minuet has a peasantly plod. It isn’t taken, as a rule, 
anything like the allegro molto marked. The trio (only strings 
and bassoon) is slowed down by this conductor, slightly to the 
music’s detriment, I feel. The scalic theme, by the way, is the 
reversed form of that which began the second half of the minuet. 
The tone sounds a trifle attenuated, also. The middle bit of the 
trio is a honey-sweet winding of that phrase-extending sort 
Haydn unrolled so suavely. Again, in the finale, Horenstein is 
deliberate : a little weakness, I think ; but it is kept going full 
drive, which is good, and the pace allows each semiquaver to tell. 
The second chief idea comes after the pause, about a quarter of 
the way on (he has, after his fashion, already gone for a short 
spin with No. 1: you simply can’t apply any foot-rule to Haydn, 
or put his “‘ development ” into water-tight compartments : that’s 
the great joy in him). It is nice to see how he accompanies this 
second tune by the figuration of the first (three rising-arpeggio 
notes). ‘The full close shows the end of the exposition, ey 
bars later. There is a false-alarm apparent return of No. 
just after the first violins have tentatively repeated the thee 
note upward arpeggio several times ; but we are in for one of 
Haydn’s favourite minor-key flashes (cf., the varietions) before 
we pussyfoot back. He is the world’s prettiest pussyfooter: | 
think Mendelssohn is the nearest competitor. No. 2 now comes 


very quickly : he does not this time spread himself on No. 1, since 
it has had such a good innings. There is a good up-and-a-downer 
coda, and the show is over—all on one side of a record. And we 
wish some of our longer-winded friends, with all their other 
virtues, had learned from Haydn what can be said on one side, 
when the thought runs on velvet. 
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and precise (the drum, e.g., gives sound pleasure) and though 
there are conductors who could put a sharper edge on the wit, 
the recording offers a smoothly congenial opportunity of really 
learning the Surprise, and getting inside the mind and method of 


Haydn. 


Boyd Neel String Orchestra : Two Aquarelles. Air and 
Dance (Delius). Decca, X147 (12-in., 6s.). 

The Aquarelles are arrangements by Eric Fenby of vocal pieces, 
for wordless choir. The first is strikingly nostalgic ; the other 
has a dance lilt, with a last backward glance of meditation after 
the measured movement. It reminds me of the sight of the late 
Cecil Sharp’s beautiful folk-dancing, grave in its grandeur, in 
Hyde Park ; something of aloofness, as if the real dance were 
going on inside, and was too satisfying to be revealed to the 
crowd. The other pieces have a pleasing variety of attack, 
though the dance, as ever, goes round in Delius’s particular 
rhythmic circle, the organisation of which is subtler than it 
sounds ; but the repetition of phrases does become a wee bit 
weak. The bright but not steely recording ensures a sufficiency 
of colour and a brisk snap in the attack. The second (lilting) 
Aquarelle might, I think, do with rather less snap. The music 
speaks for itself. Here it is the least trifle pushed forward. 


COLUMBIA 


Orchestre Raymonde : Grief (Chopin) and Waltzes (Op. 
39) (Brahms). Arranged by G. Walter. Columbia, DX907 
(12 in., 4s.). 

This is the orchestra whose light music pleases by radio. The 
arrangements (the Chopin is the Op. 10, No. 3 study) are by 
“G. Walter,”’ which name I understand conceals that of a con- 
ductor who has been heard upon other records, conducting a 
larger band. It seems a trifle unfortunate that the name “‘Walter”’ 
should be chosen, since it is possibly confusable with that of the 
other Walter. But no conductor’s name is given on this record. 
A selection of the waltzes from Brahms’ piano duet set makes 
good hearing. With most of the slight rubato one can be pleased. 
Now and again I feel that the degree of individual time-wavering 
is too great. There is a nice control, in general, but in detail I 
think the outline of the rhythm is occasionally blurred, for the 
sake of this freedom. This is the commonest feeling about all the 
radio bands. Apparently it is a specially cultivated quality. 
Radio had brought out entirely new factors in performance, 
which all evoke the thought that there is nothing new to be dis- 
covered in *‘ expression,” and the more players keep to the old 
lines, the better for all. ‘The Chopin is perhaps as good an arrange- 
ment for its purpose as could be desired ; but this time we are 
dealing with music written for interpretation by a soloist, who 
may be expected to vary from day to day in his shades of feeling. 
The moment such a piece is played by a number, the balance of 
delicacy in the music’s unfolding is apt to be disturbed, and the 
emotion to be thickened. However, taking the tasty little per- 
formance on its merits, it may readily be recommended to the 
audience to which it is clearly addressed. “‘ Grief ”’ is of course a 
title not placed upon the piece by Chopin. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Siegfried 
Idyll (Wagner). Columbia, LX8o1-2 (12in.,_ 12s.). 
Score, Eulenburg, Philharmonia. 


Multitudinous recordings. May, 1937, page 518, expresses my 
main idea, as to the music’s reminding one most of the babe and 
his mother, to whom it was a Christmas tribute. This was the 
Philharmonic Symphony of New York, under Toscanini. The 
best of the Columbias was Walter’s, with a ‘ Symphony 
Orchestra.” Weingartner, as always, spares the emotion. ‘There 
is less rubato than in most performances, and the pace is on the 
quick side—rather over the average, which I take to be about 
86 to go. (In case anyone cares to time speeds, it may be useful 
to mention that “‘ go” means go beats—here, a crotchet each— 
to the minute. A seconds-hand watch enables one to take the 
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music’s pulse : so many beats to so many seconds ; multiply the 
number of beats by sixty and divide by the number of seconds. 
It is often necessary to take several samples, to allow for rubato. 
If anyone likes to time performances, I may mention one timing 
of a Toscanini, June 16th, 1937—a concert performance : sixteen 
and a quarter minutes.) But real time matters little: it is the 
apparent span that counts ; not least in a work like this, which 
might be thought just a trifle long. 

My own feeling is for a little more latitude than Weingartner 
takes. His treatment of the little German lullaby (start of side 2) 
is on the dry side, and I do not feel that we are getting quite the 
finest of the orchestra’s tone. The most satisfying quality, as 
here recorded, comes in the building on side 3. One can always 
admire Weingartner’s marching progress, and there are tonic 
properties in his unsentimental dispensing of the pure chemics 
of the word, a process here helped by the tone of the recording. 
Another advantage of his method is that there are never any 
ragged, lumpish or cornery places, which some conductors are 
apt to leave in their endeavours to do things with the music. It 
always hangs together, in memory. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Linz Sym- 
phony, No. 36, in C (Mozart). Score, Philharmonia and 
Eulenburg. Columbia, LX797,8,9 and LXS8o0o (7 sides, 
12 in., 21s.). Auto. LX8435-7 and LXS8q438. 


One disc each to first and second movements. The Minuet and 
first half of the Finale are on 799, and the rest of the Finale on 
800 (single side). I still think there are some whom the glorious 
last movement would nourish like wine, who might like to get it 
separately, if it were on one disc, as it could have been—putting 
it on 799 and the one-side Minuet on 800. There seems no urgent 
reason for fitting the movements any other way ? I see there is 
one other recording, by the B.B.C. orchestra, under Busch— 
DB2191-3. The present set seems to me to stand at a high point, 
in recording all the marrow of composer and interpreters. I 
enjoyed it immensely. 

This splendid symphony gives you its measure at once, in that 
superb introduction Tovey has compared it with Beethoven’s 
fourth, in its revelling in motion. This one has, however, the 
aristocratic poise that is offset by Beethoven’s sometimes rough 
energy. The gentle warmth of the opening subject advances to a 
masterful trumpet-and-drum processionalism, with a flaunting of 
banners and a raising of oriflammes in the Jupiter manner. 

There is a sure pleasure in feeling and seeing the bowing in the 
slow movement. This is one of the works in which I feel the 
liveliest stir of such pleasure ; in which the richness of tone and 
temper, the balanced beauty of pace and harmony, combine 
quite memorably. The last half inch of side 3 takes us into deeper 
waters, with its hint of operatic attack and dramatic depth 
(always understanding that term as its romantic significance was 
felt in Mozart’s day, and not in Schubert’s or Berlioz’). 

The finale is a Jovian masterpiece, that comes surely into the 
greatest class of Mozart’s work in brilliant ardour. This heavenly 
fire is the most cleansing thing—fire of Spring, indeed, as I feel 
it this sunny morning. The records make a nap for the month, 


and probably for the year. 


TELEFUNKEN 

Chamber Orchestra of Philharmonic State Orchestra, 
Hamburg (Schmidt-Isserstedt) : Adagio, Allegro; 
Symphony in D minor (W. F. Bach). Telefunken, 


E2599 (12 in., 6s.). 


A sterling sample of one of Bach’s sons, recorded in a big-toned 
way that suits its sturdy independence of style. The subjects 
chosen by the many men-around-the-throne of this period were 
too often undistinguished—the old clichés, which the genius of 
J. S. B. often managed to make shine with astonishing power, but 
on which smaller men could only do an honest artisan’s job, with 
perhaps a bit of special style now and again. Take this Allegro : the 
theme is wayworn indeed—an obvious fugal-treatment hack, 
made for its purpose ; but as well as making it cut a very decent 
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figure in the ring, W. F. adds a couple of elements that tauten the 
style: the way in which he leads us processionally up the hill in 
the long winding series of passages culminating about the middle 
of the side (note the chromatic bit, near the top, used only here 
and once in the other half : so, the more effective.) Down the other 
side we have the other rivet-tightener, about two-thirds of the way 
through, where a couple of suave phrases smooth the mind for a 
moment before leading us to the last rally. The final cadence- 
phrases are finely shaped, too. The slow movement has a good 
deal of J. S.’s leisureliness, in his more easy-going style of fluting 
beauty, but there is a difference ; he, I think, would have 
ascended a little further into heaven. W. F. keeps his feet on the 
ground more of the time, though it is a charming movement, 
without a doubt. 

Wilhelm Friedemann (171c-84), the old man’s eldest son, was 
not a safe settler like J. S. He seems to have been, by comparison, 
lazy (but one has to remember that the father’s energy was 
extraordinary). After forging his name to a work of J. S.’s, he left 
his wife and daughter in want, and a reputation as a great 
improviser, a restless, disappointed man. He somehow missed 
finding his place in the age that was producing Haydn—though of 
course Haydn did not grow up to his extraordinarily inven‘ive 
maturity until W. F. was nearing his end. In any case, C. P. E., 
not W. F., was the man for Haydn’s money. The rococo graces of 
much post J. S. B. music make thinnish enjoyment now. It 
needed Haydn’s new-form-shaping power -to bring music to its 
next great series of adventures. Yet so comely and well-filled an 
example as this stands up strongly on its own merit. 


W. R.A. 


RC 
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INSTRUMENTAL AND CHAMBER MUSIC 


Petri (piano). Elegie, No. 2, All’ Italia (in modo Napolitano) 
and Albumblatt No. 3 (Busoni). Columbia LX792 (6s.). 


The sombre left hand melody with which Busoni opens his 
All’ Italia is akin, in outline, to many Neapolitan tunes such as, 
for instance, Finestra bassa. 

But Busoni’s treatment of it—scale passages swirl round it and 
it ends abruptly—shows him to be regarding the fatalistic and 
brutal elements in the Neapolitan character rather than those 
that are gay and attractive. It is true that jollier music based on 
a popular tune follows, but Busoni keeps a check on himself and 
never gives us a vulgar (in the proper sense) tune, such as Casella 
writes in his delightful finale from Serenata (DB1788) : which 
comes in Scholes’ last volume of the Columbia History of Music. 
The treatment of the cadence chords with out-df-key arpeggios, 
towards the end, is most interesting. 

The meaning of the third Albumblatt, written in 1921 (fourteen 
years later than the second Elegy), is not easy to discern. It is 
enjoyable music, clear in its form and noble in conception, but 
puzzling. The composer follows his sub-title Jn der Art eines 
Choralverspiels by beginning with a chorale-like melody richly 
harmonised, at a low pitch, in the Bach manner. But at the end 
of each section of this is a strange and apparently irrelevant 
trumpet call in the treble. When the chorale is again resumed, 
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divided between bass and treble, it has to assert itself against 
an ominously muttering bass : and always there sounds that 
trumpet call. There is one obvious solution, of course, and I leave 
it to readers to work out for themselves. 

The playing of these pieces is so fine (Busoni dedicated the 
Elegy to Petri) that I forgot the pianist and thought only of the 
music. The master has no secrets from his pupil and the result 
is a performance of the highest artistic value and recording of the 
greatest excellence. 

I much hope Petri will give us now not only the Indian Fantasy 
but the exquisite Sonatina, in diem Nativitatis Christi. 


Kentner (piano). Waldesrauschen (Liszt) and Rondo in 
D, K485 (Mozart). Columbia DXg08 (12 in., 4s.). 


Lili Kraus’ recording of the Mozart Rondo (R303978) was 
reviewed in the September, 1938, GRAMOPHONE. It takes up the 
fourth side after three sides of the G major variations, 455. 
In the February, 1939, GRAMOPHONE, I compared four recorciings 
of Waldesrauschen and awarded the prize to Eileen Joyce (Parlo. 
E11265). As far as I am concerned she may rest on her laurels, 


Kentner’s playing is beautifully clear and well proportioned, but ' 


he keeps sentiment out of his interpretation. This is, of course, a 
perfectly legitimate view to take of the piece and, doubtless, is 
entirely justified by its title : but I like Miss Joyce’s importation 
of the human element. The whole difference between the two 
views is brought out in the treatment of the first and all-important 
phrase. Miss Joyce’s' gentle leaning on the first note is highly 
significant. She gets better recording and, as is to be expected 
from what has been said above, uses warmer tone than Keniner. 
There need be no two opinions about his Mozart. Evidently he 
is charmed with this little Rondo and charms us with the beauty 
of his touch and treatment. The recording here is excelleni. 


Gieseking (piano). Alborado del Gracioso (Ravel). Columbia 
LB53 (10 in., 4s.). 

Gieseking gave us La vallée des cloches, the last number of Miroirs 
in January of this year (LX 772) and now follows it with the fourth 
number, “‘ The Morning Song of the Jester.”” Ravel orchestrated 
the piece (H.M.V. D1594, an old recording) but, personally, I 
prefer it in its original form which preserves better its “‘rhythmic 
vitality and graphic Spanish colouring,”’ as well as its humour. 
Ravel, as Mr. Abraham has said, is “‘ essentially a melodist or 
at any rate a line-drawer rather than a colourist . . . and tends 
always to preserve clear lines and clear structure ”’ : but in so far 
as there are touches (and splashes) of local colour in the Alborado 
they are paradoxically more convincing on the piano than on the 
orchestra, for the music is essentially piano music. 

Gieseking has never before shown to such perfection his 
amazing command of tonal “ colour,’”’ ranging from faint poly- 
harmonic washes to such vigorous splashes as those at the end of 
the piece. The recording, too, is full and splendid all the way 
through. This very live performance can be most thoroughly 
recommended, even to those who found the Vallée des cloches on 


the dull side. 


Eileen Joyce (piano). Impromptu in E flat major, Op. 90, 
No. 2, and Andante in A major (Schubert). Parlo. E11403 
(12 in., 4s.). 

We had the Impromptu, of course, in the complete recording 
of this opus (and that of op. 142) made by Fischer and reviewed in 
the September, 1938, GramopHONE (H.M.V. DB3485). Miss 
Joyce’s gentle and delicate playing of this rippling motu perpetuo 
is most beautifully judged, and her skilful treatment of the 
syncopated bass, which lesser pianists make so monotonous, must 
specially be marked. It keeps the whole section poised and 
balanced. Just here and there the recording does not give ideal 
clarity in the bass part, but otherwise it is very good. On the 
reverse is an Andante dating, according to the label, from 1813 
when Schubert was only 16 and still at the Konvikt (not, it may be 
well to state again, a prison, but the most important boarding 
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school in Vienna!). The gravely beautiful tune is subjected to 
treatment which shows the influence, surely, of Beethoven : and 
if not characteristic it is a very appealing little piece as Miss Joyce 
plays it. I do not find it in my catalogue of Schubert’s music : 
is it a late discovery ? 

This charming and soothing record is most warmly recom- 
mended. 


Paderewski (piano). Waltz in C sharp minor, Op. 64, 
No. 2 and Nocturne in F sharp major, Op. 15, No. 2 
(Chopin). °-H.M.V. DB3711 (12 in., 6s.). 


It . ould be foolish to expect Paderewski to discard mannerisms 
at hi. time of life and he shows in this recording his curious 
disli!:- of sounding the notes of a chord all together (incidentally 
not 2 ‘ew pianists spread chords where this is not indicated, as if 
wish:..g to savour them more fully !). But even if one discounts 
this abit the recording does not represent the great artist at 
anyt! ing like his present best. For that we must go to the Mozart 
Rond: in A minor (H.M.V. DB3133). Nevertheless some of the 
old warmth of tone comes into the Nocturne, and both pieces 
are not without a measure, at least, of the poetic insight which is 
one ©: Paderewski’s great gifts. 

The pit mosso section of the waltz moves too slowly and rather 
jerkily and that sudden accelerando at the last phrase is out of 
prop:rtion. The pianist is not using “ discretional power ” 
(his «'efinition of rubato) here to the best advantage. He makes 
little attempt to taper off his tone during this section and 
apprcaches the reprise of the Nocturne with a strange lack of 
sensiii veness. 

I played the Cortot record of the waltz (H.M.V. DB1321) 
and ‘he Rubinstein record of the nocturne (H.M.V. DB3188) 
after hearing Paderewski’s disc and felt strongly that if I were 
him | should not wish posterity to hear this disc as a sample of 
my art, even at an advanced age. The recording is fairly good 
and at its best in the Nocturne. 


Borowsky (piano). Hungarian Rhapsodies : No. 2, C sharp 
minor Decca LY6127. No. 3, B flat major and No. 7, 
D minor. LY6128. (12 in., 4s. each). No. 4, E flat major. 
No. 5, E minor. No. 6, D flat major (Lizt.) Decca 
PO5123-5 (10 in., 3s. each). 

Borowsky’s recordings of the Hungarian Rhapsodies so far 
issued should: convince any who still harbour doubts about the 
matter that he is a very fine pianist indeed. It should be no matter 
for surprise that so notable a Bach player should be so successful 
in the very different world of Liszt’s Rhapsodies. ‘“‘ You may 
show off with them and make much noise and a reputation for 
virtuosity that would be shattered if a Bach fugue were selected 
as a test,” wrote Huneker, and well we know it. But the point 
is that Borowsky plays the music with all the clarity and musician- 
ship that he brings to Bach. The result is that so venerable a 
war horse as No. 2 sounds amazingly fresh and the true worth of 
the others is convincingly displayed. 

Hard things have been said about the Rhapsodies : but so 
far as most people are concerned whether the melodies Liszt has 
used and dressed up are true Magyar folk tunes or true gypsy 
music—actually they are neither—will remain a point of merely 
academic interest. 

The tunes set by Barték are, of course, the genuine article : 
but it cannot be objected that Liszt put “ peasants into brilliant 
uniforms ” by dressing up his tunes with gorgeous ornamentation 
if Barték has shown that Liszt’s tunes have nothing to do with 
peasants but derive from Hungarian dilettanti! Bartdk’s tunes, 
being the real thing, are surely more open to the charge of 
sophistication. It seems best, any way, to consider Liszt Rhap- 
sodics simply as such without bothering about the prefix any 
more than one bothers about the Polishness of Chopin’s Mazurkas 
or Polonaises, for example, once the conventions of the type are 
accepted. ’ 

So far as the Rhapsodies are concerned those conventions are 
recitative-like passages in the manner of free improvisation, 
brilliant cadenzas, scale work, and rapid repeated notes suggested, 
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surely, by cymbalon music (the allegro of. No. 6, for instance), 
characteristic rhythms, augmented intervals, and a division of 
material conditioned by the alternation—though not invariably— 
of a slow section—Lassan—with a quick one—Friska. 

The best music is in those Rhapsodies, of the present group, 
that conform the least rigidly to this scheme, Nos. 3 and 5. 

No. 3 opens with slow and sonorous mindr melody in the bass 
which is succeeded by a delicate and poetical allegretto in the 
treble. These ideas are repeated in intensified form with a little 
coda of striking harmonic beauty. No. 5, “ Heroic-Elegy ”’ is 
even finer. It begins with a sad and slow measure in bass octaves, 
with a heavily stressed rhythm, later taken up into the treble. 
Then, after a pause, Liszt goes straight from E minor to G major 
and gives us a lyrical melody of much charm. The opening 
section returns and grows in passion, but is interrupted by the 
reappearance of the lyrical tune, now in E major. In this key 
and mood the first tune is now placed and reaches a passionate 
climax which dies down to the short coda, a simplified statement 
of the opening bars. This Rhapsody is, in fact, a nocturne of 
much beauty. 

There is fine music in Nos. 4 and 7 ( which has a cut of twenty- 
four bars) but they are both a little marred by some weakness in 


the quick sections. The opening of No. 4. is magnificent. Nos. - 


2 and 6 are too well known for comment. Borowsky’s playing of 
these last shows a splendid sense of proportion and balance, 
every note in its right place at the right time (that is scrupulous 
accuracy) a vital sense of rhythm that never falters nor gives way 
to point-making and sufficient romanticism. 

His florid passages are occasionally dazzling but more often 
full of that quiet brilliance which was noted in Liszt’s own playing 
in the last years of his life. Indeed I believe the delicate poetry 
of Borowsky’s playing will be thought the outstanding feature of 
his interpretations and is especially to be remarked in No. 2, so 
often given brutal treatment. I could have wished for rather 
more passion in the big climax of No. 5—by the way the pianist 
oddly omits the left hand chord in bar 3 of page 51 (Augener 
edition)—and the light right hand passage work near the close 
of No. 6 is almost inaudible : but otherwise the performances 
are of remarkable quality. 

The recording is, on the whole, good. There is plenty of tone in 
the bass but the upper reaches of the treble are rather thin and the 
middle tones not invariably pleasing. But let these mild criticisms 
deter no one from buying these magnificent records. 

The two I especially recommend are LY6128 (Nos. 3 and 7) 
and PO5124 (No. 5). You can get the Rhapsodies complete in 
two volumes from Augener for 5s. 


Josef Lhevinne (piano). Toccata in C major, Op. 7 (Schu- 
mann) and Frithlingsnmacht (Schumann-Liszt). Victor 
8766 (Special Order). 

A reader has kindly sent me a recording of the Schumann 
Toccata which he rightly thinks will be of interest to many of us. 
I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Lhevinne (the only one 
of whose records, transcription of the Blue Danube waltz, 
issued over here has now been deleted) gives the best performance 
of the work I have ever heard, and one, therefore, completely in 
accord with the intentions of the composer. The result of this is 
that there is a necessary break in the music, for Lhevinne requires 
nearly a quarter of the reverse in which to finish. He alone plays 
the piece allegro comodo, and at this pace there is no sense of hurry 
and ample opportunity to savour the lovely “ second subject ”’ 
tune. This virtue does not, however, exhaust the merits of this 
fine pianist. I was much struck with his sense of form and 
proportion. The opening chords—and the explosive ones near 
the end—the staccato section, these and the other elements of the 
piece are integrated in a remarkable way, which, by its clarity, 
gives great pleasure. The pianist has a beautifully even touch, a 
fine tonal range, and a very artistically applied sense of rubato. 
Neither Kitain’s recent recording of this piece (Col. DXgor) or 
Barer’s (H.M.V. DB2674)—see the February, 1939, GRAMO- 
PHONE—are on anything like the same level of artistic achieve- 
ment. The Liszt—a lovely transcription as long as it sticks to 
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the text-—is also beautifully and delicately played and the record- 
ing of both pieces, though not very recent, is excellent. I hope 
H.M.V. will release some of Lhevinne’s other recordings over 
here. 


Schulz-Fiirstenberg Trio. First Movement from Trio in 
D major, Op. 70, No. 1 (Beethoven). Parlo. R2638 (10 in., 
3s.). 

This ten inch record of the first ‘movement of the “ Ghost ’’ 
Trio challenges the one from the complete recording of the work 
by the Menuhins and Eisenberg (H.M.V. DB2879-81) which was 
reviewed in the October, 1936, GRAMOPHONE. 

The movement is marked allegro vivo con brio and these players 
give us full measure of the vivo and brio! Their pace is rather 
too hot for fine articulation and for good sense, though it is 
extremely exhilarating. The cellist misses the tenderness of the 
little strand of tune that halts the impetuous march of the music, 
but, on the whole, if the finer points of chamber music ensemble 
are somewhat lacking balance and recording are good : and it is 
excellent to have this splendid movement in cheaper form. 


-*Pro Arte Quartet and Claude Hobday (double-bass). 


Serenade. “ Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” K525 (Mozart). 
H.M.V. DB3381-2 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


In the January, 1937, GRAMOPHONE, W.R.A. compared four 
versions of this Serenade (in its original form) and left it to the 
reader to make his choice according as he liked his Mozart, 
‘straight, coy, humoured, underlined or underplayed.”’ The 
Berlin Philharmonic recording under Kleiber (Telefunken 
E1669-70) which W.R.A. reviewed in July, 1936, does not appear 
on this list: and the old Columbia Walter recording is now re- 
placed by an H.M.V. issue under him (DB3075-6) of which 
W.R.A. speaks highly in the March, 1937, GRAMOPHONE. In 
his Telefunken review he says—and I cordially agree—“ the 
chamber music spirit, rather than the orchestral, should hold 
sway.” In that sentence lies the only justification for playing the 
work in string quartet form. But those readers who feel that no 
recording up-to-date has enough of that spirit, enough tendresse, 
must be warned that they will not find it in this new version. 

Not only do the tuttis sound awkward and ineffective, but the 
players themselves do not seem at ease. The first two movements 
have a sense of hurry fatal to this elegant music and to the slow 
movement, which needs stroking and caressing, in particular. 
The minuet movement, by reason of its layout, is more success- 
ful, but the final movement is not daintily on tip-toe. For once 
these fine artists disappoint : and though the recording of them 
is as good as ever I see no reason whatsoever to prefer this com- 
promise to whichever of the previous versions you may happen to 
like. By the way, I suppose everyone has noticed the resemblance 
of the tune of the finale to Papageno’s birdcatcher song in the 
Magic Flute. They are also both in the same key. 


*Pasquier Trio. Trio in G, Op. 9, No. 1 (Beethoven). Colum- 
bia DXgo0g-11. Auto. DX8136-8 (three 12 in., 12s.). 


The Brussels Trio gave us the finest number of this opus in 
May, 1938 (Col. DB1760-2) and many of us will be glad to wel- 
come the G major, which is not far behind the other in worth. 
Beethoven’s treatment of this difficult form is amazingly sure and 
his thinking often runs on symphonic lines. The slow movement 
is usually pointed out as the chief beauty of the Trio, but actually 
it never quite fulfills the promise of its lovely tranquil opening 
theme and some of the passages of similar motion in thirds or 
sixths, as well as the Coda, lower the emotional level. The 
Scherzo is interesting, being plaintive, though not querulous, in 
tone and retaining a questioning note even in the more energetic 
trio. But the first and last movements are more than interesting. 
They are magnificent both in thought and construction. Paul 
Bekker’s remark on the string trios finds complete realisation 
here, “they bear all the characteristic marks of Beethoven’s 
great work for strings, the absolute intellectual clarity, the firm- 
ness of structure, the sure poetic touch.”’” The Pasquier Trio have 
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never given us a better recording than this. It is playing alive 
and sensitive at every point and with an ensemble of great excel. 
lence. They bring out fully the wonderful interplay of the parts 
and their tone can be praised, this time, without qualification. 
B.B.C. statistics show that though chamber music is lowest in 
the list it still has two million listeners. That is encouraging, if 
true, but one hopes that a larger proportion of those who (isten 
to the orchestra will shed their foolish aversion to chamber music, 
It either means that their orchestral] listening is utterly supe: ficial 
or their sphere of musical adventuring far too narrow. If any of 
our readers fall into the second category I beg them to get DXg11 
(and, if possible DXgo9, the first movement) on which ar the 


two last movements of this fine trio. They will be well rewa:ded. ' 


Walter Barylli (violin) and Otto Graef (piano. Bril/iant 
Variations for the G string (Paganini). Decca-Po! dor, 
PO5127. (10 in., 3s.). 

This label is rather misleading. Nearly the whole of the firs: side 
is taken up with a slow and melancholy tune with an Albert. bass 
accompaniment. If I am not mistaken this rather attractive tune 
comes from Rossini’s Mosé in Egitto, a work variously perfo: med 
as an oratorio and an opera. 

At the end of the first side the time quickens and a short 
cadenza heralds the coming of the “ brilliant ” variations. ‘: hese 
are two in number, the first very short, the second more exte ided 
and with a quick Coda. If my conjecture is right the piece s!:ould 
be called Fantasia on the G string, and is already on the Lecca 
catalogue played by F. Reuter (CA8097). Mr. Barylli’s ple ying 
of it is most musical. His tone is very pleasing and he negoi.ates 
the difficult passages at the top of the string with nearly always 
sure intonation. The recording is excellent. 


Watson Forbes (viola), Myers Foggin (piano). Sonata for 
Viola and Piano (Bliss). Decca X233-5. (three 12 in., i's.). 


It seems a long time since H.M.V. issued Bliss’ Rout—to the 
delight of the young and the scandal of the elderly—and Colurnbia 
his Conversations, one movement of which, The Committee Mee‘ing, 
was a sure winner as an acceptable illustration of modern pro- 
gramme music. To-day H.M.V. have given us a fine recor«ling 
of Bliss’ Music for Strings (DB3257-9) and Decca an equally fine 
one of his lovely Clarinet quintet (K780-2). The viola sonata, 
composed somewhere between these two works, is dedicated to 
Lionel Tertis and must surely rank as one of the most remarkable 
works inspired by that prince of violists. He gave, with Solomon, 
the first performance of it at Broadcasting House, on November 
grd, 1933. 

On paper—the Oxford University Press have kindly sent me a 
copy of the score—the music looks rather forbidding and intract- 
able, a point noted before in connection with Bliss’ scores. In 


performance that impression entirely vanishes so beautifully 


calculated are the dissonances and so clear the melodic lines. 
This music is not a sort of higher mathematics (as the word 
calculation might suggest) but it is the product of a logical, well- 
balanced, and distinguished mind. If it is not possible to analyse 
the work in the usual manner it is none the less as classical in 
form as it is romantic in speech. No one need be disconcerted, 
then, by such things as the absence of a ‘‘ second subject in the 
first movement,” or by the presence of harmonic pungencies. bliss 
appeals to us by line and force, a beautifully fluid and continuous 
interplay of lines, which comes perhaps from its composer's 
declared interest in modern plastic art, and a force which gives 
energy (without brutality) to the progression of the music. I think 
Eric Blom is right in saying that the secret of Bliss’ musical 
imagination is a trained instinct and it is this which gives organic 
growth to his music. 

The tranquil episode marked dolce which recurs not long belore 
the recapitulation of the opening tune of the first movement and 
again just before the close of the movement is not just pleasing 
by reason of its harmonic simplicity, but because, as it were, of 
its spiritual rightness. I do not agree with Mr. Foss that the 
repetition of the section is made “ to pull the first movement 
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...A SET WHICH IS 
A REAL ADVANCE 
ON CONTEMPORARY 
DESIGN, which is full of all 
those up-to-the-minute features 
that mean so much to a keen 
listener—a set that is particu- 
larly conspicuous for its beauti- 
ful tone, fine appearance and 
amazing performance — a set 
which can be truly described as 


9 


a “Super ” set, even measured 
by the very high standards of 
Marconiphone achievement — a 
6-valve, 3-waveband superhet 
with both manual and push- 
button tuning — a set which 
combines for the first time A.F.C. 
with the latest system of pre- 
tuned coil Push-Button tuning 
—in other words a set which will 
give the station you want in a 
flash and hold it without drift ! 
Every keen listener should 
study the detailed specification 
opposite and make a point of 
hearing this set at the local 


Marconi-man’s premises. 
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MASTERPIECE 
OF MODERN 
RADIO 
ENGINEERING 


Read this exceptional 
Specification 

Three wavebands: L.W. 
725-2,000 metres; M.W. 
195-580 metres; S.W. 
13.8-50 metres ¥e Full 
automatic volume control 
¥% Edge-lit tuning scale 
with station-name and 
wavelength calibration *% : 
Only three rotary con- 
trols :— Tuner control and 
concentric Tone and Vol- 
ume Controls x Eight 
Station- Selector Push- 
Buttons (6 M.W. and 2 
L.W.) ¥& Push-button wave- 
band and “ Off ” switching *& 
NOTE: When any button ex- 
cept “Off” is pressed, the set 
is automatically switched on 
* Electronic visual tuning indi- 
cator te Volume control position 
indicator ¥ External speaker socket- 
switch device ¥¢ Pick-up sockets ¥e Speech 
output 3 watts x Mains consumption7o watts. 
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MARCONT/ 702 874 


Specially designed for the keen listener 


Available on easy H.P. terms 
from as low as 15/- a month 


Please send me a free 
copy of your new booklet “ Praise and Portraits” and a special leaflet in full colours giving details of Model 874. 
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HERE’S SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW! 


The Voice of Poetry— 
EDITA EVARS 


IN AN ANTHOLOGY OF RECORDED VERSE 


30 Examples on 6 Records. Complete in Album, 2ls. 
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NEW AND BRILLIANT ic 
INSTRUMENTAL RECORD- Qijex 


INGS THIS MONTH: sas TWO MAGNIFICENT ORCHESTRAL WORKS played by the LONDON PHIL. ORCH. 


GIESEKING’S 


+B ° , 
‘‘Ravel’’ Pianoforte Solo 
ALBORADA DEL GRACIOSO (“‘ Miroirs-No, 4’’), 
In two parts Record No. LB53 (4s.) 


LOUIS KENTNER 


His Pianoforte Art in Mozart & Liszt 


Mozart’s RONDO IN D (K.485). 
Lis2t’s WALDESRAUSCHEN. 
Record No, DX908 (4s.) 


THE PASQUIER TRIO 


in Beethoven’s Op.9, No. | in G 


Three Records Nos, DX909-11 (4s. each). 
(Also in Automatic Coupling- Records) 


THE STARS ON 
COLUMBIA... 


DOROTHY LAMOUR 


With Jerry Joyce and His Orchestra 
LET’S DREAM IN THE MOONLIGHT. 
I GO FOR THAT (Both film “ St. Louis Blues’’). 
Record No. DB1851 (3s.) 


RAWICZ AND LANDAUER 
—a thrill on Two Pianos 

THE GREAT WALTZ—Film Selection. 
In two parts. Record No. FB2171 (2s.) 


TURNER LAYTON 


I HAVE EYES (film “ Paris Honeymoon ’’). 
DAY AFIER DAY. Record No. FB2182 (2s.) 


ALBERT SANDLER TRIO 


Grieg’s TO THE SPRING ‘ . \ Record No. 
Chaminade’s AUTUMN : . J FB2172 (2s.) 












—the New Novelty 


Walk tempo) 


HARRY ROBBINS (xvrietcrs., 
AND FOUR BRIGHT SPARKS 


TREACKLIN’ (In Sticky Tempo). 
RUNNING AROUND. Record No. FB2174 (2s.) 


THE NEW DANCE SENSATION 
“THE PARK Cc A a ia GQ L L G { ad ro! Oo Ay S See April Supplement for Details 


Dace : & THE SAVOY 


99 with DID YOU GO DOWN 
PARADE LAMBETH WAY? (Lambeth HOTEL 


Record No, FB2168 (2s.) 


$IR THOMAS BEECHAM Conducting 


Mozart ‘41 inz’”’ No. 36 in C (K.425). Four Records Nos. LX797-9 and LXS800 (Single- 


sided). In Art Album (No, 89—free), complete, 21s. 


Symphony ( Also in Automatic Cou pling- i ecords) 


WEINGARTNER Conducting 
Waegner’s “Siegfried idyll’’ Two Records Nos, LX801-2 (6s. each) 


a §=8ORCHESTRE RAYMONDE 
é AA AGY AR MELODY’ in Chopin and Brahms 


Chopin’s GRIEF (Etude—Op. 10, No. 3) 
WITH First Records Brahms’ WALTZES (from Op. 39). 
Record No, DX907 (4s,) 


BINNIE HALE eer ay 


MUSIC FOR ROMANCE. 


MINE ALONE — Both from “ Magyar Melody.” H.M. GRENADIER GUARDS 
_— mene DB1849 (3s.) Conducted by Major George Miiler 


C ll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel WHEN YOU COME HOME. " 
gr he os ihaceed No. FB2176 (2s.) FOR YOU ALONE, Record No, DB18553 (3s.) 


TORCH Zincim Srqenxiers, | CARROLL GIBBONS 
IHAVEEYES ~~ ||} #B180 (2s.) JEEPERS CREEPERS, F.T.\ Record No. 


SAY IT WITH A KISS, F.T. f FB2175 (2s.) 
FRED FEIBEL QUARTET 
featuring ‘‘Hammond Electric Organ’”’ MANTOVANI & HIS ORCH. 


; S I COULD BE, QuickStep Record No, 
fas se Gee Fpsi7s(ae} HURRY HOME, S. Fox Trot f FB2185 (2s.) 


LES ALLEN Sings THE $1X SWINGERS 


TEARS OV MY PILLOW. 
I MISS YOU IN THE MORNING Directed by George Scott Wood 


Record No. FB2183 (2s). CHINATOWN, MY CHINATOWN, Q. Siep. 
I’M A SAVAGE, F.T. Record No. FB2179(38.) 


AND OTHER DANCE RECORDS 
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Prices not valid 
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ON SALE AT ALL DEALERS—Complete List post-free from Columbia of R E ¢ o em D$ 


98-108, Clerkenwell-Road, London, E.C.1. 
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ether.”” No such necessity arises. It is repeated because it 
felt instinctively right to the composer so to do. Mr. Foss, by the 
way, cioes not, in his excellent descriptive note, relate the mysteri- 
ous pizzicato passage for the viola with which the slow movement 
opens (o the fine theme, andante poco maestoso, from which it is taken. 


The magnificent and passionate climax in this Movement is 
the highest emotional peak of the work and should convince 
even those who find the texture of the music hard to assimilate 
at firs: that the composer has a heart, and not a box of theories, 
in his breast. 

Sometimes at an exhibition of modern pictures there is a 
representation of a scene which because of its immediately 
recognisable features is welcome to the slightly bewildered. Such 

p.° will listen gratefully to the third movement of this Sonata, 
a Fur:ant in the style made familiar to us by Dvorak. It is a fiery 
and »rilliant piece of writing, with a compelling rhythm, and 
fails «nly in its last pages by asking, I feel, too much of the viola. 


The last movement is a coda to the whole work, as it sums up 
the «ramatic writing (at the start), the bravura writing in 
cadenzas for viola, and then piano, and the lyrical writing in the 
soft »assage following this last. Finally the first tune is recalled 
with an accompanimental based on a figure from the Furiant. 


This last record (X235) is a safe one to recommend ta those who 
feel sny about modern music: but if they will carefully study Foss’ 
pamjhlet, look over Terpander’s review of the Clarinet Quintet 
(March 1936 GRAMOPHONE), and W.R.A.’s of the Music for 
Strings (October 1937) I feel sure they will want to make closer 
acquaintance with Bliss. Others who are familiar with him 
already and with contemporary musical speech need not hesitate 
to purchase a work which has so much to give and does not give 
it all at once. A study of the beautifully printed score (O.U.P., 
7s. 6d.) will add greatly to enjoyment. 


The performance is excellent. It would be too much to say 
that Watson Forbes is a second Tertis and, as in his previous 
recording, his tone is sometimes a little dry, but his is a fine 
performance and Myers Foggin’s a brilliant one. The balance 
is splendid, also the piano tone ; indeed the recording is as good 
as can be. The first two movements each take a whole record. 


Chamber Orchestra conducted by R. Desormié. Two 
Minuets from Les Paladins (Rameau). OL71a. Two 
Musettes and La Croadilli ou la Couperinéte (I. 
Couperin). OL56. Editions de L’Oiseau Lyre (two 10 in. 
5s. each). 


I don’t think Rameau’s name will mean much to many of our 
readers for his music is seldom performed in this country, and, 
as far as I can find, only one example of it is in the catalogues of 
any of the companies, a selection from the ballet-music from 
Castor and Pollux (Decca CA8153). If the two minuets from Les 
Paladins are any criterion we have been missing a lot. The best 
way to convey their melodic and rhythmic charm is to ask readers 
to hum over Purcell’s Nymphs and Shepherds, for Rameau’s music 
has that kind of shape and flavour. Added to that is the very 
interesting way in which the second minuet develops the melodic 
idea of the first, giving it a slightly bitter tang, and the way the 
composer approaches the returns to the chief tune. Exquisitely 
played by strings and wood wind this record will delight everyone. 
I most cordially recommend it. 


Most delightful too are the Couperin pieces for harpsichord 
(Isabelle Nef) oboes (M. Morel and L: Gromer) and bassoon 
(F. Oubradous). The Musette is a musical imitation of the 
bagpipes. _ Couperin calls his first one de choisi and his second— 
which has a tune with a popular flavour de Taverni. The harp- 
sicherd has about half of this little piece on the reverse to ‘itself 
and then the music, changing to the major key, brings in oboes 
and bassoon while the harpsichord provides a pedal bass— 
another bagpipe effect. The recording of both discs is most 
delicate and the playing lovely. The harpsichord has rarely 
sounded so attractive. 
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Members of the Danish Quartet. Trio Movement for 
violin, flute and piano, Op. 119 (Kuhlau). H.M.V. 
DB5226. (12 in., 6s.). Special order. 


All is not so well in the State of Denmark this time. Kuhlau 
(1785-1832) is well known in his country as the composer of a 
national opera Elverhoj: but there do not seem to be any dis- 
coverable national characteristics in this amiable little piece, 
which prattles along like the conversation in the lounge of a 
seaside hotel. The music is well put together but leaves no lasting 
impression at all. The playing, apart from a little shrillness from 
the flute here and there, is excellent in all ways and the recording 
has an attractive quiet intimacy worthy of a better cause. 


Danish Quartet. Concertino (Svend S. Schultz). H.M.V. 
DB5227. (12 in., 6s.). Special order. 


This three movement work is by Denmark’s youngest composer. 
Mr. Schultz is twenty-four years old and cannot be said to have 
found himself as yet. The out-of-focus harmony, the occasional 
percussive use of his instruments, the abruptness, are the sort of 
growing pains that most composers have at the start of their 
creative careers nowadays. 

More distinct evidence of personality appears in the slow move- 
ment which is by no means lacking in expressiveness and charm : 
but the last movement shows Mr. Schultz trying to avoid writing 
the jolly tune that I feel pretty sure was in him. After a period in 
the rather arid wastes of modernism I hope his undoubted talent 
will flower. Performance and recording are good. A.R 


ORGAN 


Edouard Commette (organ). Piéce Héroique (César 
Franck). Columbia. DX 903 (12 in., 4s.). 


Dupré’s recording of this piece is now withdrawn. The present 
recording, made on the organ of Lyons Cathedral, replaces 
the one by the same artist that appears in the G.S. Encyclopedia. 
The piece was written for the opening of a huge organ at the 
Trocadero during the 1878 Exhibition, but is much more than a 
piéce d’ occasion, though it meanders a bit in its final pages. The 
vigorous “ travelling’ tune, characteristically chromatic, with 
which it opens, needs to stand out from its background rather 
more than M. Commette allows it to do : but otherwise he gives 
an excellent and well proportioned performance and the tone of 
the full organ, discreetly used, is more pleasant than usual. 
Diapasons and pedal reeds come out very well. Two of this 
organist’s recordings appear in the Columbia Yellow Catalogue 
(standard and popular): arrangements of Chopin’s Funeral March 
(9762) and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March (DX320) with a 
movement of that composer’s sixth organ sonata on the reverse. 
These are also played on the Lyons Cathedral organ. : 


Fritz Heitmann (organ). Passacaglia in C minor : Chorale- 
Prelude. Herzlich tut mich verlangen (Bach). Tele- 
funken, E2681-2 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


Last recording of Passacaglia, Carl Weinrich. Musicraft 
1053-4 May, 1938, GRAMOPHONE). : 


I have little space to deal with this recording, played on the 
organ of Berlin Cathedral and recorded there. No doubt about 
the pedal here (I almost withdraw what I said about the pedal 
department of the Charlottenburg organ!) nor the trick echo- 
effect made possible for Var XIV. No doubt also about another 
echo of about six seconds which is, however, less disturbing than 
one might imagine. No doubt of the general coarseness of tone 
(a horrid reed and tremulant for the chorale prelude) com- 
pared to the instrument of Bach’s time. But a fine sonorous 
rendering of this impressive work which all lovers of the organ 
should hear. My review of the string quartet version (Col. 
LX669-670) in the December, 1937, GRAMOPHONE gives some 
account of the music. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Elizabeth Schumann (soprano) with W. Goehr conducting 
the orchestra: O quand je dors (V. Hugo; Liszt) and 
Schlaf ein, holdes Kind (Wiegenlied) (Wagner) ; sung 
in French and German respectively. H.M.V. DB3654 
(12 in., 6s.). 

As usual, Mme. Schumann has been admirably recorded. 
The loveliness of Liszt’s melodic phrases is well matched by the 
beauty of the singer’s voice and the shapeliness and generally 
stylish and polished rendering of the song make this a most 
attractive recording. While I have heard many lullabies that 
I like better than Wagner’s I have no doubt that its mere novelty 
on a record will be sufficient to give an added attractiveness to 
the present one, which is cordially recommended. 


Yvonne Printemps (soprano) with Marcel Carivan con- 
ducting the orchestra: (i) C’est la saison d’amour . 
(ii) Te souvient-il. (iii) Je ne suis pas ce que lon 
pense. (iv) C’est le destin peut-étre. (v) Je t’aime 
and (vi) Oui, je t’aime, 6 Paris, all from the operette 
Les trois valses (Marchand and Willemetz; Oscar 
Straus); sung in French. H.M.V., DA4903, 4904 and 
4908 (10 in., 4s. each). 

In the first two items mentioned above (DA4903) the music is 
based on melodies of Johann Strauss the elder ; in the last two 
(DA4908) the fundamental melodies are due to Johann Strauss 
the younger. Throughout, the musical idiom is that of Viennese 
operetta. 


In presenting music of this type there can be few to equal the 
fascinating Yvonne Printemps ; those to whom the lilt of the 
Viennese waltz appeals—and they are legion—should find it 
hard to resist these three charming discs. In five instances waltz 
rhythm holds sway ; the French “‘ archness ”’ is reserved for the 
Captivating Ze ne suis pas ce que l’on pense, which shakes itself free 
from the tyranny of the waltz. Hence, to those who must limit 
their choice to one disc DA4904 is recommended. 


Chorus of Berlin State Opera, with piano: (i) Entflieh mit 
mir, (ii) Es fiel ein Reif and (iii) Auf ihrem Grab 
(Heine ; Mendelssohn) and, with piano, tambourine and 


triangle. Zigeunerleben, Op. 29, No. 3 = (Geibel; 
Schumann); sung in German. Parlophone E_ 11404 
(12 in., 4s.). 


Parlophone have been long noted for their enterprise in leaving 
the beaten track and unearthing worthwhile recordings of musical 
items which have rarely been heard in recording studios. The 
well-sung choral offerings presented here are examples of this 
side of the company’s activity ; the value of the record is enhanced 
by the presentation of a slip giving the German words and 
straightforward prose translations. An interesting point is the 
labelling of the brief Heine-Mendelssohn songs as “‘ Three folk 
songs’; to English musicians folk songs must have unknown 
authors and composers. However, in the present instances it 
may well be that elsewhere both author and composer are 
forcibly forgotten. 
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Oscar Natzke (bass) with Hemry Geehl conducting the 
orchestra: The Village Blacksmith (Longfellow ; Weiss) 
and Honour and Arms from Samson (Handel) ; sung 
in English. Parlophone E11402 (12 in., 4s.). 


If many more records of this type come my way I can imagine 
my colleague R.W. breaking into open rebellion, for they really 
belong to him. From the notes I gave last month it will be 
realised that the singer must have a personal interest in black. 
smiths. For the rest, it only need be indicated that the good 
points noted in the newcomer’s first offerings are again promin- 
ently displayed. A voice of exceptional merit, a free, unfet‘ered, 
“natural” delivery, resounding tone without pompousness of 
style, intelligent phrasing and clear diction can all be put down 
to the singer’s credit ; to Parlophone goes the credit for two 
admirable examples of recording. 


Heinrich Schlusnus (baritone) with Sebastian Peschi<o at 
the piano: Heimliche Aufforderung (Richard Strauss) 
and Heimweh (Eichendorff; Hugo Wolf); sung in 
German. Decca-Polydor, PO5126 (10 in., 3s.). 


This record presents me with a difficult problem. I hesitate 
to recommend it, since I completely fail to appreciate either song 
as Schlusnus presents it ; at the same time I recognise the c<reful 
phrasing and conscientious treatment that each song recives. 
It seems highly probable, therefore, that what appears dul! and 
disappointing to me may seem highly commendable to o‘hers. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra: O war’ vorbe: die 
Nacht from Semiramide (Rossini, arr. Secker) and 
Komm herab, o Madonna Theresa from Don Cesar 
(Dellinger) ; sung in German. Parlophone R2626 (10 in, 
gs.). Also, Wann kommt die Stunde ?—Serenade 
(Melichar) and Nur du, Maria, (de Curtis), both from the 
film Ave Maria; sung in German. Parlophone K 2637 
(10 in., 3s.). 


In the absence of a score I cannot say how much this version 
of the air from Semiramide owes to Rossini and how much to 
Secker ; but the restrained and stylish singing is typical of Herr 
Groh at his best. It is unfortunate that its companion piece 
should be no more than a frivolous operetta excerpt which has 
already been recorded. The film excerpts belong to the catcgory 
of tuneful, ephemeral ditties, which the singer is so adept at 
** putting over.” 


*Margarete Teschemacher (soprano) with Karl Bohm direct- 
ing the Dresden State Opera Orchestra. Wind, spiele mit 
mir (Verwandlung der Daphne, pts. I & II) from Daphne 
(J. Gregor ; Richard Strauss) ; sung in German. H.M.V. 
DB4627 (12 in., 6s.). Also, O wie gerne blieb ich bei 
dir ; with Torsten Ralf (tenor) singing Gétter! Briider 
im Hohen Olympos!; both from Daphne (J. Gregor; 
Richard Strauss); sung in German. H.M.V. DB4628 
(12 in., 6s.). 


From the vocal standpoint, the first of these records is easily 
dismissed. At the beginning there are a few bars of high-pitched 
and intensely ugly music; at the end there is a brief passage 
which may be described as an exercise on the vowel sound Ah! 
Otherwise, this is an orchestral excerpt, highly characteristic of 
the composer ; to me it is filleted music, twisting and turning 
like the boneless wonder in a circus, though I am not too hope- 
lessly old-fashioned to find it interesting ; but it needs one of 
my colleagues, W.R.A. or A.R., to analyse it and pronounce 
upon its value. 


The orchestra works just as hard in the second record ; in 
addition, two well-known singers serve sentences of hard labour. 
What is beautiful and what is ugly will always, I suppose, be 
matters of opinion ; the question as to when one or the other 
of these is appropriate will likewise, I presume, continue to be 
debated. Let beauty and ugliness then be ignored ; instead, 
consider why words should be sung rather than spoken. In my 
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innocence I assume it is to enhance the significance of the spoken 
word. Hence I further assume that the composer’s first duty is 
to construct a vocal line which permits of all the words being 
clearly sung to it. From this point of view I find little to admire 
and much to dislike in Daphne ; indeed, I think that a society for 
the prevention of cruelty to opera singers should be formed to 
ensure that these artists should not be doomed to screech and 
bawl for a living. However, @ chacun son got; I have no doubt 
there will be some to love this record as much as I loathe it. 


It only remains to add that all these excerpts are admirably 
recorcied. H.F.V.L. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 


Historical Series, Nos. 40 and 41. Salomea Krusceniski 
(soprano) with piano: L’altra notte from Mefistofele 
(Soito) and Io sono Pumile ancella from Adriana 
Lecouvreur (Cilea) ; sung in Italian. Parlophone-Odeon 
PO1g2 (10}in., 6s.). 


This artist was a Polish dramatic soprano, discovered by 
Battistini in Warsaw ; appropriately enough, one of her greatest 
triumphs was scored in the part of Salome in Richard Strauss’s 
opera of that name. She first recorded for the Gramophone and 
Typewriter Co., in 1903; her Fonotipia recordings date from 
1906, in which year the recordings now offered were made. It 
is common knowledge that Puccini’s Butterfly failed when first 
presented and succeeded when slightly modified and reintroduced 
in 1904; Krusceniski was the ill-fated heroine on the occasion 
of the successful presentation. 


Apparently connoisseurs of early recordings prefer her G. and T. 
records. However, these old Fonotipias are satisfactory enough 
to indicate that the singer had a colourful, expressive voice of 
considerable beauty and dramatic perception of no mean order ; 
but they also indicate that the tone was not quite as steady as it 
might have been. I can only make a comparison in one instance, 
that of Margharita’s plaintive aria L’altra notte ; admirable though 
the present version may be, especially in its dramatic significance, 
for smoothness of phrasing and steadiness of tone it must surely 
take second place to the almost equally old version bequeathed 
to us by Frances Alda. The air from Cilea’s opera is of the type 
which loses a good deal of its charm in the absence of an adequate 
accompaniment. Still, both recordings are worthy of inclusion 
in the Parlophone series and those who follow these re-issues with 
interest should find it easy to welcome the new record. 


H.F.V.L. 


GRAMOPHONE SHOP “VARIETIES ” 


‘‘ Incomparable ”’ is a big word, especially when there are such 
incomparables as Betove in the running. But Alec Templeton’s 
‘“ Incomparably Humorous Musical Impressions,’’ recorded by 
the Gramophone Shop, 18 East Forty-eight Street, New York 
(four 10 in. records in album $5), are unquestionably amusing 
and sometimes brilliant. 


Mr. Templeton studied at the Royal College of Music, London, 
and his second diverting impression is a trip through a Music 
Conservatory. He produces an astonishing variety of entirely 
convincing noises, which anyone familiar with that form of life 
will recognise as authentic. 


Burlesque keeps within bounds most of the time, but not 
always. The German Lieder singers would be much funnier if 
their wobble were less grotesque. The soprano shrieks in Italian 
and Wagner operas are excruciatingly funny, and scarcely 
exageerated. But Mr. Templeton has not been lucky with his 
experience of amateur Gilbert and Sullivan. His impression 
of a performance of H.M.S. Pinafore is a monstrous exaggeration, 
and therefore fails to amuse as it should. Exaggeration is 
absolutely fatal to burlesque. But on the reverse of this record, 


ad Lost Chord as a Gilbert and Sullivan opera is a lovely bit of 
ing. 
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The last record in this album is the best. It is brilliant. The 
Music goes round and round, as it might have been written by 
Mozart, Johann Strauss and Handel, and an improvisation of 
five varied melodies, A Tisket A Tasket, Mendelssohn’s Wedding 
March, Martha, The Lambeth Walk and Ride of the Valkyries. Here 
is a delicious musical cocktail most exquisitely mixed and shaken, 
and would alone make this pretty blue and silver album worth 
possessing. FF 
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BAND RECORDS 


The first day of March would seem a curious time of year to 
issue a record called At the Cenotaph being the Order of Music 
at the Armistice Day Services but the events of the middle of the 
month made this otherwise peculiar issue singularly appropriate. 
The number is Columbia DXg06 (4s.) and the band is that of 
the Grenadier Guards. The first side commences with Hearts of 
Oak and then we have in turn The Minstrel Boy, Land of my Fathers, 
Land o° the Leal (played by Pipers) and a fragment of Chopin’s 
Funeral March. On the second side are The Last Post, O God our 
Help in ages past, Tipperary, Pask up your Troubles and There’s a long, 
long Trail. Both playing and recording are superb. 


A second record by the Grenadier Guards Band (DB1853, 
3s.) contains When you come home and For you alone in which the 
cornet solos are played by G. Shulver. This is a perfect record 
of its kind. The tone is suave and refined and the phrasing is free 
from sentimentality. 





These records give me an opportunity of commencing to 
answer some of the many interesting points put to me by corres- 
pondents during the last few weeks. Many readers are interested 
in the exact instrumentation of some of the bands now recording 
and in time I hope to be able to give them all. In the meantime 
here is the composition of the Grenadier Guards Band as at 
present recording and as given to me by Major George Miller, 
their Director of Music. There are thirty-five instrumentalists 
and they are divided as follows: 2 Flutes, either player doubling 
the Piccolo when required; 1 E flat Clarinet; 1 Oboe; 4 
Solo Clarinets; 2 Repieno Clarinets; 2 Second Clarinets ; 
2 Third Clarinets ; 1 each of Alto, Tenor and E Flat Baritone 
Saxophones ; 1 Bass Clarinet; 1 Bassoon; 2 Solo Cornets ; 
1 Second Cornet; 2 B Flat Trumpets; 3 French Horns; 2 
Tenor Trombones ; 1 G Bass Trombone ; 1 Euphonium; 1 B 
Flat Bass ; 1 E Flat Bass; 1 String Bass and 1 or 2 Drums, etc., 
as required. 


My only new brass band record is H.M.V. BD674 (2s.), con- 
taining the ever popular Musical Switch played by Black Dyke 
Mills Band. This is, I believe, the first of these jig-saw puzzles 
of music to be arranged and on hearing again after a long lapse 
of time I am inclined to think it is still the best. The band is in 
excellent fettle and the recording is first-class and I award full 
marks for the recording of the kitchen department. 


By the way I hear that “K. J. Alford”’ and his band are 
about to record a series of his own marches. This is excellent 
news ! I have also had a further long and interesting letter trom 
Mr. L. A. J. Barbé in which, among other things, he draws 
attention to foreign recordings of some of the items asked for in 
the list of requests published last month. The March of the 
Little Pierrots is available under the title of “* March: des Petits 
Pierrots”’ played by the Band of the 46th Regiment of Infantry 
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under the direction of Capt. Froment. This is an Odeon 
record and is numbered 238210 in the French list. On the 
reverse side is Sellenick’s “‘ Les Cadets de Russie.”” Quand Madelon 
is apparently also available, as Mr. Barbé bought a copy of this 
in 1931 whenin Arras. This is a Columbia record (No. D19274) 
and is made by the Garde Républicaine Band and is played 
in the form of a patrol. The band is under the direction of 
M. Pierre Dupont and the words are sung by M. Gastaud 
of the Opéra Comique. It is labelled “‘ La Madelon.”’ On the 
reverse of this record is an item which will be of great interest 
to ex-servicemen, in that it is a description of the Armistice. A 
literal translation of the title of this record would be ‘“ The 
Armistice of the Great War. Text by M. Scapini, Deputy of 
Paris, President of the Association of the War Blinded. Text 
spoken by M. R. Alexandre, Sociétaire of the Comédie Frangaise, 
followed by the ‘ Cease Fire’ sounded by M. Sellier, the bugler 
who sounded the Armistice.” I cannot say definitely that this 
record is still available, as of course it may have been cut out of 


the list, but I should think this to be unlikely. 


W. A. C. 











SONGS 


VAS BENS VER a letter is printed under the heading “‘ Recordings 
Wanted ” we may be sure to see the name of Sir Arnold 
Bax, whom Mr. Edwin Evans, now happily recovering from a 
serious illness, once called the most natural musician of all our 
composers. And yet Sir Arnold still remains the mystery man of 
music. For over twenty years he has been turning out consistently 
fine music, which it would seem few people want to hear—few, 
at least, are prepared to pay for that privilege. Gramophone 
records remain the one infallible test of public taste, and apart 
from the N.G.S. Bax on records means Tintagel, Mediterranean and 
the Overture to a Picaresque Comedy. It is therefore something of an 
event that in deciding to record music worthy of his voice Peter 
Dawson should have chosen a song by Bax. Rann of Exile is a 
difficult song, both to sing and to understand. I myself do not 
understand it, but that is precisely the reason why such a song 
should be bought and studied. Every bit of Bax, however small, 
that finds its way on to wax contributes to am understanding of 
this fine thinker, and hastens the recognition of one of the most 
distinguished artists of our time. But this record will sell, because 
it also contains one of the few songs of a man who is loved wherever 
music is revered, Elgar’s Speak, Music ! is not only easy to under- 
stand ; it is a lovely song. I hope that this fine record is an 
indication that Mr. Dawson is reverting to the practice of those 
far-off days when he recorded good music, which included not 
a few first recordings. His accompanist is Gerald Moore. 


(H.M.V., B8866. 33.) 


Readers will forgive me for taking a special pride in the current 
recordings made by Webster Booth because for months I 
pleaded for such records. Now that they have come, they are 
being appraised by eminent critics in a variety of journals. 
Our own H.F.V.L. showed the keenest delight in reviewing some 
recent operatic excerpts, and I was glad to have my opinion 


endorsed by one who has never let a shoddy piece of work get 
past him. People who are in the habit of attending concerts 


at the Albert Hall will be glad to have Mr. Booth’s new record 


.of the recitative Comfort Ye and the aria Every Valley shall by 


Exalted from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah.”’ Considering that oratorio js 
still the Englishman’s special delight it is strange how litile of 
it gets recorded except in albums which the average enthusiast, 
generally an industrial worker, can ill afford. I do not find this 
singing particularly inspired, but it is a careful performance which 
will please many and offend none. Since my copy is an advance 
pressing I am unable to say who is responsible for the accompani- 
ments, but they are adequately done. (H.M.V., C3087. 4s.) 
If Messrs. Dawson and Booth are both going to get busy on these 
lines, we shall have an exciting time ahead of us. 


What I wrote last month about Millicent Phillips his of 
course nothing to do with her new record. A reviewer’s pr2yers 
are not answered as quickly as all that. Nevertheless in her record 
this month she is singing just the sort of songs that she should. 
This music may not have much intrinsic merit, but it is real 
food for a young voice and in this case happens to be enjo\ able 
to the listener. Moreover there is something of historical in crest 
in finding the names of Sir Henry Bishop and Sir Julius Ber dict 
on either side of a record. Bishop was the first English com »oser 
to receive the honour of knighthood, and Miss Phillips wit’ the 
aid of a small orchestra and the inevitable flute obligato shows us 
her boyish side in Lo, here the gentle lark, which was once list *d as 
Lo, hear the gentle! Benedict was a German and the favourite 
pupil of Weber. He settled in England, became naturalisec: and 
lived to be 80. The fact that he also received the accolade sug zests 
that had musicians established their claim to respectability a 
little earlier we might have known Sir George Handel, (or if 
any man served his sovereign he did. Those who know Sir }ulius 
only by “* The Lily of Killarney ” will like to make the acquaint- 
ance of La Capinera, a charming trifle thrown off with astonishing 
ease by our new found nightingale. I congratulate Miss Phillips 
on a charming record and wish her every success in a career which 
shows every sign of establishing itself (Parlophone, R264: 43.) 


With three such records this may be reckoned a fruitful month, 
and it is also made memorable by the return of Alfred Piccaver, 
unfortunately marked by a couple of drivelling numbers, which 
happen to be popular. Penny Serenade and My Own need no 
word of mine to send them into the big money class, and as | 
imagine Mr. Piccaver to be in the same class himself I hope that 
he may be able to afford to sing us something more worth while. 
(Brunswick, 02724. 3s.) Since there is always a big demand for 
celebrity records of popular music, I need do no more than 
merition that Richard Tauber has made a record of the Serenade 
from Franz Lehar’s “‘ Frasquita’”’ and the evergreen My Hero 
from Oscar Straus’ “‘ Chocolate Soldier.”’ (Parlophone RO20436. 
4s.) 


All kinds of memories will be revived by Pola Negri, who 
springs a surprise by beating Zarah Leander at her own game. 
Nothing quite so seductive has been heard on records for a long 
time as zeig der Welt nicht de in Herz (Don’t let the world see your 
heart), although, of course, this sort of thing is not difficult to 
accomplish. Siehst du die Sterne ? (Can you see the stars ?) on the back 
contains a whacking chorus, and both these songs are fron: the 
film “* Night of Fate” (so I should think! Parlophone R26g0. 
3s.) Zarah Leander herself sings two little songs that are almost 
mild by comparison: Ein Kleiner Akkord Auf Meinem Klavier 
(A soft chord on my piano) and Lang ist’s her (Long ago). (Parlophone 
R2627. 38.) Richard Hayward adds three songs to his ever 
growing collection of Irish ballads. These are Carrowdore in 
County Down, The Comber Ballad and The Mutton Burn Stream. The 
first two are accompanied on the harp by Pauline Barker, 
and the last is accompanied by violin, ’cello, flute and piano. 
(Regal-Zonophone MR3go15. 1s. 6d.) Brahms is the choice this 


month of The Comedy Harmonists, and their versions of 


Little Sandman and In Silent Night are suitably subdued. (H.M.V. 
B8882. 33.) R.W 
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MISCELLANEOUS ano DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


There is little choice in this section. Not for months past has 
there been so few records; one orchestral record, one vocal 
record, and a few records of popular tunes can hardly be termed 
representative. Fortunately both the selection from the film St. 
Louis Blues and the contrasting vocal selection of tunes from The 
Mikcio are of good standard. Louis Levy and his Orchestra 
play the former in grand style. Yes, even though it is cast in 
fami'iar terms it ranks high in their repertoire to date. J go for 
that, Junior, Blue Nightfall and Let’s dream in the Moonlight are 
some of the numbers included on H.M.V. BD671. 

The selection from The Mikado is sung by the London Light 
Opera Company, who are assisted by a chorus and orchestra, 
on Rex 9499. Some months back I commented favourably upon 
their, excellent team work in a selection from The Gondoliers. 
The present disc has similar virtues ; in addition the soloists are 
to be specially commended for tasteful and sometimes spirited 
contributions. Behold the Lord High Executioner, the madrigal, 
Brigi:t!y Dawns our Wedding Day, Three Little Maids from School and 
Braia the Raven Hair are some of the excerpts this record contains. 

A selection of tunes from the film The Great Waltz is lightly but 
surely played to a familiar formula by Rawicz and Landauer. 
How well these two understand and anticipate each other has 
seldom been better displayed than on Columbia FB2171. 

Equally intriguing in its own particular way is the pot-pourri 
Melody Masters (No. 2) played by Charlie Kunz on Decca 
F6981. Jerome Kern is the composer represented by Smoke Gets 
in your Eyes, Make-believe, Dancing Time, Lovely to look at, Ol’ Man 
River and Who ? A delightful selection most competently played. 
Kunz’ other record is of a number of popular tunes entitled 
Charlie Kunz Piano Medley No. D24. Decca F6971 is the number. 

Others of similar genre are Dixon Hits No. 27 played by Reginald 
Dixon on Rex 9495; Hits of the Moment No. 6 by the New 
Mayfair Accordion Band on H.M.V. BD675°; Six Hits of the 
Day No. 25 played by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band on Rex 
g506 ; and on Decca F6974 Louis Richard Hay plays No. 2 


in his Accordion Revels series. 


Vocalists 


Connie Boswell introduces the song-birds with a simple 
but effective arrangement of The Umbrella Man. This is on 
Brunswick 02712. She is aided and abetted, vocally and instru- 
mentally, by Woody Herman and his Orchestra, who also 
supply the accompaniment to Thanks for Ev’rything on the reverse. 
This is in more plaintive mood and Miss Boswell sings it well. 
Vera Lynn is inclined towards nasality in Romany on Decca 
F6972. Or is it that the tempo, being on the slow side, accentuates 
the slight nasality in her voice ? There’s something about an old 
Love is similar in this respect, though here it is not so marked. 

Dorothy Alt is rapidly coming to the front as a singer of 
sophisticated songs. Both My Own and Two Sleepy People on Rex 
9492 are softer in texture and less forced than her initial recordings. 
A little less output (or amplification) would improve matters still 
further. Gracie Fields and brother Tommy Fields form an 
attractive duo in Two Sleepy People and The Umbrella Man. The 
latter is a natural vehicle for Miss Fields’ vocal tricks. There are 
sporadic spots of humour, too, on Regal-Zonophone MR2996. 
Two more records by Gracie Fields contain songs from her 
film ‘‘ Keep Smiling.” Collectively they reveal her dual person- 
ality and versatility remarkably well. Peace of Mind on Regal- 
Zonophone MRgooo is a serious song sung with tremendous 
verve and in which she soars to giddy heights with consummate 
ease. I’hen, on the reverse, her other self just as confidently 
tackles Mrs. Binns’ Twins. Really funny, as you may guess. On 
Regal-Zonophone MRgoor she is even more flamboyant in a 
jolly chorus number, You've got to be smart in the army nowadays. 








This is paired with another comedy song, The Biggest Aspidistra in 
the World. Maybe you know all about this, for it was issued some 
time ago on Regal-Zonophone MR288o. 

Amusing also are the songs Don’t go in the Lion’s Cage and The 
Beautiful Bearded Lady on Rex 9509. Zora Layman sings them 
in rather a naive manner to the accompaniment of The Home- 
towners on Rex 9509. Shirley Ross and Bob Hope rely on 
intimate presentation rather than on actual vocal expression in 
Two Sleepy People and Thanks for the Memory. Both songs are 
pleasantly given on Brunswick 02697. 

Remember the tune Mrs. Mumbo Jumbo way back in the dark 
ages ? Here it is again sung and played to a modern setting by 
The Merry Macs on Decca F6973. It is given the title She shall 
have rings on her fingers. Note the vibraphone solo on this side. 
The coupling is Ferdinand the Bull ; another bright effusion. 

From his film “‘ Paris Honeymoon,” Bing Crosby sings four 
numbers, namely, The Funny Old Hills and / have Eyes (Brunswick 
02713); You're a sweet little headache and Foobalai (Brunswick 
02714). The first and the last titles are really sparklers, and in 
case you may not feel inclined to buy both discs take my tip and 
do not miss The Funny Old Hills. It’s a Lonely Trail and Just a 
Kid named Joe on Brunswick 02718, though Crosby sings them 
just as delightfully, are hardly in the same class. Almost as 
meticulous is Hughie Diamond singing My Own and The Penny 
Serenade on Decca F6980. He has the power and body, but not 
the Crosby range. 

Still another Umbrella Man, this time sung by Brian Lawrance 
on Rex 9507. Pleasant but only second best to the almost too 
sincere I miss you in the morning on the reverse. One is almost 
inclined to believe, too, the story of Two Sleepy People which The 
Street Singer unfolds on Decca F6979. If this number is still 
outstanding on your list of potentials then hear this version. The 
coupling is J shall always remember you smiling. 

Sifleur Bob McGinsey provides welcome divertissement in 
Swanee River and Listen to the Mocking Bird on Panachord 26016. 
Hear them, they may strike you the same way. Tasteful and 
clever is my verdict. 

Les Allen sings / miss you in the Morning most charmingly on 
Columbia FB2183 and on the reverse comes the sequel, Tears on 
my Pillow. His admirers will love this disc. Not less competently 
sung are the four songs by Turner Layton. / have Eyes and Day 
after Day on Columbia FB2182 are the ones to hear. Grand 
numbers both. Deep in a Dream and Honey Chile on Columbia 
FB2181 are little inferior, however. 

The height of sophistication is reached by Dorothy Lamour 
in Let’s dream in the Moonlight. One can well imagine her big eyes 
rolling as she sings this languorous number. On the reverse of 
Columbia DB1851 she snaps out of the sentimental into a bright 
number J go for that. 1 can well believe her, too! Sincerity, this 
time unalloyed, is also the feature of Columbia DB1849. Here, 
to organ accompaniments, Binnie Hale sings two songs from the 
musical show ‘“* Magyar Melody,” namely, Music for Romance 
and Mine Alone. Full marks for these. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


The humour is represented by one solitary comedian, so far. 
Ronald Frankau has recorded There’s absolutely nothing wrong 
at all and One, two, three, four, five, six, seven on Parlophone R2650. 
I note this here, in case the record does not arrive before going 
to press. The only arrival is a newcomer to me, namely Dave 
Willis. He sings Don Juan, the human counterpart of Ferdinand 
the Bull, and The A.R.P., a modern tale with an amusing lyric. 
The patter is the thing on this side of H.M.V. BD677. 

The Texas Drifter, whoever he may be, certainly has a style 
of his own. One has got to be really interested in hill billy lore 
to appreciate his singing of Cold and Hungry and My Mountain 
Gal on Panachord 26018. They are not for me, however. Jimmie 
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Rodgers is nearer my mark. Hear him sing Gambling Bar Room 
Blues and Looking for a new Mama on Regal-Zonophone MR3002. 


Light Music and Accordions etc. 


The “‘ Bright and Breezy ”’ series by Philip Green and his 
Orchestra continues on Parlophone F1389 with rattling arrange- 
ments of the March of the Herald and Sons of the Brave. The 
concerted vocals, though rough in places, add appropriate colour. 
More meticulous, however, are the Serenade and the Bihari Waltzes 
played by Magyari Imre and his Hungarian Orchestra on 
Parlophone R2643. These are essentially tone pictures. 

The overture Rendezvous in Vienna is, I assume, intended to 
convey a musical picture of night life in that ill-fated city. The 
portrayal by the Grand Symphony Orchestra on Parlophone 
R2639, though bold in general outline introduces some pretty 
details which contrast well with the periodic splashes of colour. 
The Hillingdon Orchestra is a lighter body of instrumentalists 
who introduce themselves with two novelties the Frog King’s 
Parade and the Merry Nigger. They play with zest on Decca 
F6988. 

The Albert Sandler Trio must have been heard many times 
over the air playing the seasonable To the Spring by Grieg. On 
Columbia they couple it with the lovely Autumn by Chaminade. 
Thoughtfully played throughout. Similar comment applies 
to Espana and Acclamations on Decca F7006. These are numbers 
7 and 8 respectively of the “‘ Viennese Waltz Series”? by Harry 
Horlick and his Orchestra. 

Two more old favourites, Speak to me of Love and Somewhere a 
voice is calling, are presented as light orchestral pieces by the New 
Mayfair Novelty Orchestra on H.M.V. BD672. The danger 
in adaptations such as these is that unless carefully arranged they 
tend to become tedious. Here, such a fate is skillfully avoided. It 
was to be expected that the “* Spring ”’ tunes would be taken from 
the shelves and given yet another airing. Here is the Orchestra 
Mascotte playing Voices of Spring on Parlophone R2642. Curiously 
enough they follow the Sandler example and couple it with 
Autumn Murmur, another waltz. Neither are very imaginative. 

Conversely, the rhythmic paraphases of La Estrelita and La 
Paloma which Ted Fio Rito and his Orchestra play on Decca 
F6833 show a vivid stretch of imagination and although the 
purists may resent it I found the arrangements quite interesting. 
More orthodox are the versions of Loves dream after the Ball and 
Narcissus played by the Blue Hungarian Band on Regal- 
Zonophone MRg3004. The latter is most delicately played. 

The Orchestra Gallo add yet another disc to the long list 
of recordings of the Blue Danube and Merry Widow waltzes. On 
Parlophone F1392 they are well tailored and cut to suit. More 
to my taste are the languorous arrangements of Farewell Blues 
and Stack O’Lee Blues played in semi-rhythmic fashion by the 
guitars of Sol Hoopii and his Novelty Five. Hear them on 
Decca F6970. 

Of the ten new issues by Bosworth I suggest that the following 
should be specially noted. By the Louis Voss Grand Orchestra : 
Anglia, a selection of English tunes in symphonic style (BC1057) 
and A Voyage to Lilliput in four parts (BC1059). By the Regent 
Classic Orchestra: Jn Buddha’s Realm and the Frog’s Wedding, 
two light pieces cast in contrasting vein (BC1060) ; Sunbeams 
and Butterflies and Dancing Moonbeams, light novelties on BC1062. 
By the Pall Mall Revellers, Steeplechase and by the Ragamuffin 
Syncopators, Pitter Patter. These are light rhythmic numbers on 
BC1064. Those interested in amateur shows of all kinds should 
note the new Sound Titles record (BC104) and the issue of BD106. 
The latter contains six Fanfares of varying character and length 
suitable for pageantry, a re-union, for valour, a state occasion, 
for heroes and for a proclamation. Incidentally Bosworth have 
published a new catalogue which not only gives the playing time 
of each piece or motif but also gives brief descriptions of the type 
of composition. Another “ Mood ” catalogue as it were. 

Foort introduces the organists with well-balanced 
arrangements of Easthope Martin’s Evensong and Solemn Melody 
by Walford Davies on H.M.V. BD670. Then he proceeds to 
reveal the full majesty of his new transportable Moller organ with 
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a nimble, and in parts, noisy rendering of the Zampa Overtuy. 
This occupies both sides of H.M.V. BD679. He relaxes, again on 
Decca F6969 where he is assisted, vocally, by Milt Watson ip 
A Perfect Day and When Day is Done. Harold Ramsay’s return 
to the Parlophone list is marked by F1390 on which he plays 
Manhattan S-renade, Solitude and Mood Indigo. ‘These rank amongst 
his most thoughtful recordings. 

Comparatively quiet and unpretentious too, is the organ 
arrangement of Stardust which Donald Thorne plays on Decca 
F6985. On the reverse he exercises his fingers in the nimble 
Nola. Always a winner, as unfortunately for him, the pianc and 
organ duettists Patricia Rossborough and H. Robinson 
Cleaver clearly demonstrate on Parlophone F1388. The coupling 
is a wholly delightful arrangement of the Wedding of the Puinted 
Doll. 

Having introduced the first of the pianists here are Ivor 


Moreton and Dave Kaye in tip-top form playing The Hig/iland | 


Swing and The Shamrock Swing on Parlophone 1382. Thanks, 
boys, for giving the Tin Pan Alley medleys a rest. Another 
change of “front’’ is made by Eddie Peabody. Usual!: he 
amazes one with his virtuosity on the Banjo, Banjolele and other 
such instruments. On Decca F6984 he shows amazing proficiency 
on the violin (sounds like a Stroh) in The Mocking Bird and 4 
Rendezvous with a Dream. 

The accordionists enter with the two unavoidables—-The 
Park Parade and Did you go down Lambeth Way? These are played 
in tempo by the London Piano Accordion Band on R¢gal- 
Zonophone MR3005. My First Good-night and I shall always- 
remember you smiling are their other titles. These are on Regal- 
Zonophone MR 3006. Lastly from the film ‘* Sweethearts” 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band play Wooden Shoes anc the 
title song, Sweethearts. Both include vocals by a soprano and a 
baritone, whose names are not disclosed on the label. More’s 
the pity, for they have refreshing voices. 


Dance Bands, Recurring Combinations 


Ambrose and his Orchestra (Decca). The version of Hear 
my song Violetta on F6976 comes nearer to my ideal of this colourful 
tango than any that has so far come my way: Denny Dennis 
(still with Ambrose, by the way) sings the vocal and a male 
chorus take the Traviata obbligato. The effect is satisfying, but 
not completely so. At the moment I am at a loss to know exactly 
why. Perhaps being pitched in a rather low key to suit Dennis’ 
voice has something to do with it. The coupling is a splendid 
arrangement of Mexicali Rose. ‘The remaining three discs, though 
of the usual Ambrose standard, are not what one would term 
exhilarating. Melody and neat rhythm closely allied, but no 
flashes of brilliance. Dennis and Vera Lynn are the vocalists 
Hear the following then according to taste and title. Jf ever a 
heart was in the right place, and I miss you in the morning on F665 ; 
Grandma Said and I shall always remember you smiling on F6966 ; 
My Own and the inevitable Park Parade on F6975. If you want a 
more definite pointer, note F6965. 

Geraldo and his Orchestra (H.M.V.). Melody, too, seems 
to be the chief content of the four Geraldo records. And these 
boys know how to serve it up. Sweet but not too sugary and 
interlaced with unobtrusive rhythm which, though not so full- 
bodied as that of Ambrose, provides adequate balance. Lonely 
and Romany on BD5464; The same old story and The lady on the 
second floor on BD5467, though varied in character, demonstrate 
what I mean clearly. Between a kiss and a sigh is in similar vein, 
but in Could-be the rhythmic side of the band is given a break. 
It is accepted with alacrity (BD5468). There is still one other 
record by Geraldo to note. In this case the titles and number 
are sufficient : The Park Parade and Did you go down Lambeth 
Way ? (BD5463). 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). As in the Geraldo record 
Sam Browne takes the vocal in another version of Lonely on 
F6978. The choice of these arrangements I leave to you ; they 
are similar in texture and presentation. Nine Pins in the Sky is the 
coupling on the Decca disc and Dorothy Alt as vocalist just 
about turns the scale in its favour. On F6977 she finds Deep ina 
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dream more to her liking and ‘on this side we get glimpses of the 
old Stone ensemble tone. Suavity and made-to-measure rhythm 
are features, too, of Tears on my Pillow on the reverse side. But 
for al! the qualities of these two numbers, my choice is for the 
other Stone record. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). In addition to 
the two strict tempo records noted elsewhere, the Loss combina- 
tion have made five other records this month. From these I 
select MR3009, MR2999, and MRgor! as the first, second and 
third in order of merit. As always, the tunes themselves partly 
decide the merit, and the arrangements, as distinct from the 
interpretation, of them are the other deciding factors. The 
respective titles to the above numbers are : Jeepers Creepers and 
Hurry Home; You must have been a beautiful baby and I’ve got a 
pocke!;ul of dreams ; Between a kiss and a sigh and The same old story. 
The unplaced titles are A Violin in Vienna and Home at Sundown 
on MRgo010; Nice People and I miss you in the morning which are 
recorded on MRa2g98. The playing throughout all five records is 
neat and not too forceful rhythmically. 

Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians (Brunswick). 
What a different complexion The Girl Friend of the Whirling Dervish 
has on 02720. Essentially a rhythm number, it loses all point 
wher played in such a lukewarm style. Compare this with the 
arrangement by the Hoosier Hot Shots of last month. Thanks 
for /-v’rything on the reverse is better fitted to the ‘* Canadians ”’ 
sweetness formula. Like The Umbrella Man on 02699, this is in 
excellent taste. The coupling is the nonsensical I ups to her and 
she ups to me. 


Carroll Gibbons and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
(Columbia) make a grand side of Jeepers Creepers. Somehow the 
arrangement has all the qualities of the Loss version plus a 
fullness and blandness that are most attractive. Say it with a Kiss, 
also from the film “‘ Going Places,” is a melody number which 
the Gibbons boys treat with all the respect it deserves (FB2175). 
For melody of an even more lilting character hear them play 
Music for Romance in Viennese waltz tempo on FB2176. This, 
and Mine Alone on the reverse, are from ‘‘ Magyar Melody.” 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). Out of a mixed bag 
which includes comedy, R.A.F. propaganda and straight dance 
music I especially commend to your notice a first class arrange- 
ment of Lonely on 9504. There is more body in the ensemble 
tone than in either the Geraldo or Stone versions, and being a 
melody number the result is rather impressive. J shall always 
remember you smiling is an adequate waltz coupling. Don’t let that 
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moon get away on 9500 is more rhythmic in type, but melody 
rhythm or comedy is all the same to the Cotton crowd as a hear- 
ing of these tunes and J ups to her and she ups to me on the back of 
9500 clearly demonstrate. The vocal here is pseudo American ; 
Donald Duckish in places. Fall in and Fly is, as you may know, 
the official recruiting song of the R.A.F., so one knows pretty 
well what to expect of this side of 9493. The coupling is another 
waltz, Easy Street. Giddy Up from “‘ Keep Smiling ” and Grandma 
Said are the remaining Cotton titles. These are on 9494. Last 
but not the least conspicuous. 


Roy and Orchestra (Parlophone) have their own 
ideas as to how Jeepers Creepers should be played. In style is 
quite different to either the Gibbons or Loss arrangements. 
Peppy rhythm, introducing slick solos by vibraphone, trumpet, 
clarinet and trombone combine to make a really healthy side. 
The coupling is more subdued in character and not nearly so 
stylish. J must see Annie to-night gives Roy a chance to do his vocal 
stuff (F1373). Vocals are given a rest throughout both sides of 
F1374. Here the band settle down to a series of thumb-nail 
impressions entitled Rumba Medley. It includes Mama Inez, 
American Foe. Do not miss this record. On F1375 Harry Roy’s 
Tiger Ragamuffins make their reappearance in Alexander’s got a 
Swing Band now and the popular Sha-Sha. Not to be taken so 


seriously, but excellent entertainment nevertheless. 


Henry King and His Orchestra (Decca) choose four 
numbers from ‘“‘ Paris Honeymoon ”’ as their April contributions. 
The Funny Old Hills and I have Eyes are recorded on F6986 and 
Foobalai and You're a sweet little headache are on F6987. After 
hearing Bing Crosby with John Scott Trotter and his Orchestra 
sing and play these numbers for Brunswick these versions sound 
commonplace by comparison. They lack polish and the tempo 
is inclined to be erratic. I have Eyes is easily the most satisfactory 
of the four. 


Kay Kyser and his Orchestra (Parlophone) play Shut-eye 
in a phlegmatic sort of fashion on F1397. Rhythm is weak and 
the arrangement is little out of the ordinary. Cuckoo in the Clock 
is more animated and at least has some claims to originality. In 
Hurry Home on F1393 they relapse again into that lifeless style. 
Between a Kiss and a Sigh is the coupling. Similar remarks apply. 


Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia). Their record of 
Lonely is rather spoiled by a lady vocalist who sounds terribly 
nervous, and by the intrusion of an organ. That is, if one regards 
this side of FB2184 as dance music. In To Mother with Love the 





Jack Harris and his Orchestra (H.M.V). Jeepers 
Creepers (Quick-step) and Did you go down Lambeth Way ? 
(Lambeth Walk) BD5470. J miss you in the morning (Slow 
Fox-trot) and The Park Parade, BD5471. 

Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). Two Sleepy People (Slow Fox-trot) and Colorado 
Sunset (Waltz) F6982. My Own (Slow Fox-trot) and The 
Palais Stroll, F6959. 

Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). You 
must have been a beautiful Baby (Quick-step) and The Umbrella 
Man (Waltz) 9497. The Palais Stroll and The Park Parade, 
9502. 

Ivor Kirchin and his Band (Rex). How to dance The 
Park Parade (Instructional record) and The Park Parade, 
950!. 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). The 
St. Bernard Waltz and The Park Parade, MR2997. One day 
when we were young (Waltz) and Lonely (Fox-trot) MRgorg. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 
(Columbia). Did you go down Lambeth Way ? (Lambeth Walk) 
and The Park Parade, FB2168. 





*— 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Harry Leader and his Band (Columbia). The St. 
Bernard Waltz and The Blue Danube Waltz, FB2170. 

Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). The St. Bernard Waltz and The Veleta (Morris) 
F1396. Kinda Lonesome (Slow Fox-trot) and Could be 
(Quick-step) F1378. Sweethearts (Waltz) and Where is our 
Bluebird of Melody Lane, F1379. The Park Parade (Instruc- 
tional record) F1398. 

Billy Thorburn, Piano Solo (Parlophone). J miss you 
in the morning, Tears on my Pillow, Home at Sundown (Fox-trot 
Medley) and Georgia’s gotta moon, Jeepers Creepers and Did 
you do down Lambeth Way? (Quick-step Medley) F1380. 


Gerry Moore, Piano Solo (Parlophone). Between a 
kiss and a sigh (Slow Fox-trot) and Shut-Eye (Quick-step) 
F1381. 

Mantovani’s Orchestra for Dancing (Columbia). 
I'll see you in my dreams (Quick-step) and Dreaming (Waltz) 
FB2177. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex). The Park Parade 
and Did you go down Lambeth Way? (Lambeth Walk) 9503. 
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organ butts in again, but the vocalist here (Jack Plant, I think) 
is an asset. On FB2185 the orchestra liven up considerably and 
show what they really can do with a more spirited number. 
Could be is the title and it moves rhythmically. The coupling is 
Hurry Home which, contrary to what the title leads one to expect, 
is a slow fox-trot. Hear this record. 

- Pancho and his Orchestra (Decca) is another new combina- 
tion to come my way. To tango lovers their output is of special 
interest for, in all, they play ten. So far as interpretation and 
playing is concerned it matters little which you choose for they 
maintain a fairly uniform standard throughout. Mocosita and La 
Cumparsita are on F6960 ; Adios Muchachos and Yira Yira on F6961; 
A Media Luz and Caminto on F6962 ; Derecho Vieio and Inspiracion 
on F6963 and F6964 contains Tango Delle Rose and Por Que ? 


So pay your money and make your choice. All are well worth a 


hearing. 


Dance Bands, Singles 


Bob Crosby and his Orchestra, high lights in the world of 
swing music, follow the Norvo-Shaw examples and venture into 
the field of straight dance music. Hear them play You’re lovely, 
Madame and What have you got that gets me ? on Decca F6968 and 
note the clean outline and the precision of the band as a whole. 
Collective, rather than individual proficiency is admirably 
revealed in both numbers. Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra 
play Kinda Lonesome and I go for that on Parlophone F1395. Here 
everything is very plain sailing, note perfect but not outstanding 
in any one direction. 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro play the two 
tangos Desprecio and Ciertos Amores with their usual understanding 
on Parlophone OT172. Well marked melody, a not too pon- 
derous rhythm and colourful vocals are features here. The 
essentials of the rumba seem to be equally well understood by 
Alfredo Brito and his Orchestra. Siboney and the lesser 
known Triguenita which they play on Rex 9508 are conclusive 
evidence of this. 


The Sons of the West, a string combination new to me, 
play Mama Inez and Spanish Cavalier just as the spirit moves them. 
Not intended as any particular form of dance, but pleasant 
entertainment for all that. Incidentally they have ideas, too, 
about swing (Panachord 26017). Billy Bartholomew and his 
Orchestra transport one in fancy to the East with a neat arrange- 
ment of Orient Nights. This, they couple with Strolling in the 
Park on Parlophone F1391. Musicianly performances both. 

As usual the showmanship of Ted Lewis is well to the fore 
on Brunswick 02715. I’m the Medicine Man for the Blues and St. 
Louis Blues are seventy-five per cent. Lewis vocals. His orchestra 
are kept discreetly in the background. I hear that the popularity of 
Lewis is on the up-grade in America, due almost entirely to 
sponsored programmes over the air. I can well believe it, too, for 
given carte-blanche he could sell anything. Harry Robbins and 
the Four Bright Sparks really have no right in this section for 
their bright effusions Running Round and Treaclin’ are not dance 
music in the strictest sense. They should not be overlooked on 
that account. Xylophone and vibraphone solos by Robbins are 
the principal features but the Sparks are invaluable accompanists. 
Hear them on Columbia FB2174. 


_ Jay Wilbur and his Band do not exert themselves unduly 
in either While a cigarette was burning or If ever a heart was in the 
right place on Rex 9505. They take pains, however, to present 
these two melody numbers in an apposite manner ; the ensemble 
tone is full and sweet and the tempo is uniform. Harry Leader 
and his Orchestra present My first Good-night and Tears on my 
Pillow to a like formula though on Columbia FB2178 there are 
spots of individuality which brighten the arrangements con- 
siderably. 

The Bugle Call Raggers couple Sha-Sha with Alexander’s got 
a swing band now on Decca F6967. These compare very favour- 
ably with those versions by the Tiger-Ragamuffins noted earlier. 
Indeed, some of you may prefer this record. Similar in con- 
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struction and method of presentation are Chinatown, my Chinatown 
and I’m a Savage on Columbia FB2179. They are played by The 
Six Swingers who are rahter more virile and cleaner in the attack, 
The pianist gives a pleasing show in the former tune. 

Wonder of wonders, Brian Lawrance and his Sextet have 
been bitten by the same bug. Hear them race through Tiger 
Rag and Nobody’s Sweetheart on Rex 9496. Pace is of secondary 
importance, however, to the really slick solo work and the hell 
for leather rhythm accompaniment. J go for that is an ideal 
number for Nat Gonella and his Georgians, though actually 
there is little to choose between this and their performance of 
Wacky Dust on the reverse of Parlophone F1377. Both contain 
liberal doses of inspired trumpet blowing to a somewhat heavy 
rhythmic background. 


Too Late for Classification 
Take particular note of all records followed by an asterisk. 


His Master’s Voice 

Al Bowlly. Singing J miss you in the morning and Vioi'n in 
Vienna (BD673). 

Jack Hylton and his Orchestra. Jeepers Creepers and <a it 
with a kiss (BD5465)*. Gotta get some Shut-eye and I go for that 
(BD5466).* 

Fats Waller and his Rhythm. Last night a miracle hap ened 
and Hold Tight (BD5469).* 

The London Palladium Orchestra. 
Extase (C3094).* 


Serenade and 


Columbia 


Torch at the organ. Jeepers Creepers and I have Eyes (FB2150).* 
Hugo Rignold and his Orchestra. Between a Kiss and a 
Sigh and I promise you (FB2187.) 


Parlophone 

‘‘ Hutch ” and his Charm Music. Hurry Home and T/ianks 
for Everything (F1383). Lonely and Let’s dream in the Moonlight 
(F1384).* 

Joe Daniels and his Hot Shots. Mutiny in the Nursery and 
Tutti-Frutti (F1385).* 

The Organ, the Dance Band and Me. Home ai Sundown 
and Ten Little Miles from Town (F1385). 


Regal-Zonophone 

The Star Serenaders. Cuckoo in the Clock and Where 1s our 
Bluebird (MR3008).* To Mother with love and The lady on the 
second floor (MR3007). 

Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra. Kinda 
Lonesome and I go for that (MR3013). 

Ziggy Elman and his Orchestra. 
in Swing (MRgo16).* 


Bublitchki and Fralich 
BOHEMIAN. 
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Hii better commercial electric gramo- 
phones and radiograms are for the 
most part good value at their price. 

But new components, such as the Tele- 
funken pick-up and Voigt speakers, are 
setting new standards, and although the 
cost of manufacture makes it for the time 
being impossible to incorporate _ their 
theory and practice in “ popular” priced 
instruments, the day cannot be far distant 
when the mass produced electrical repro- 
ducer will at least strive to attain the results 
now procurable only from apparatus which 
for the moment is available only to those 
who know of its existence and can afford to 
indulge in it. 

Unfortunately this may turn out to be 
but a mixed blessing to the gramophile. 
Although the average standard of recording 
is more or less adequate for the “ com- 
mercial ’’ reproducers of to-day, it often 
possesses shortcomings which show up with 
such distressing results when put under the 
microscope of more advanced reproductive 
devices that the records can no longer be 
listened to with the same enjoyment once 
one has learnt what really good recording 
can sound like when given the benefit of a 
first-class reproducer. 

Eventually, of course, the improvement 
in reproducers will force the recording 
companies to maintain a_ consistently 
higher standard. Meanwhile, for the benefit 
of those who buy records in the hope that 
they may remain sources of pleasure through 
years to come I propose to add to my re- 
views of the performances brief indications 
of the reproduction as governed by the 
recording. In some cases they may not 
mean a great deal with the set you may 
have to-day, but they will with the one you 
may expect to have in the not too distant 
future. 

It is probably worth adding that the 
“ recording ” faults in most records are 
usually due variously to poor or unsuitable 
studio acoustics, unsuitable placing (known 
as valancing) of the artists in relation to the 
microphone, inefficient processing and/or 
lack of smoothness in the stock on which the 
records are pressed. 

Most American records show good 
studio acoustics and balance, but many, 
especially the American Brunswicks issued 
under the English Columbia, Parlophone 
and Regal-Zonophone labels, have such an 
excessive surface hiss that it is quite impos- 
sible to listen to them without reducing the 
high frequency response, thus sacrificing a 
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certain amount of their brilliance and tonal 
definition. 

Most English records, especially those 
recorded by the E.M.I. group, are free of 
this defect, but, in the case of hotter dance 
bands especially, the studios are too resonant 
for this sometimes rather busy type of 
music, with the result that the bass sounds 
thick and cumbersome and the general 
effect is that of being rather too close to an 
ensemble that tends more and more the 
larger it gets to merge into one not too 
finely defined homogeneous entirety. This 
effect is generally even more obvious in 
Continental recordings. 
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FOR STUDENTS . | 


As previously announced for the 
benefit of young amateur and other 
musicians wishing to improve their 
style by studying the work of star 
instrumentalists, we are now noting 
below each review such instruments 
as are featured in outstanding solos 

or which may be heard with suffici- 

ent prominence in the ensemble to 
permit of analysis. 


+ * 


BRUNSWICK 











Count Basie and His Orchestra (Arn N.) 
###* Do you wanna jump, children (Donahue, 
Van Heusen, Bryant, Selsman) 
(v by James Rushing) (64749). 
###* Panassie stomp (Basie) (64750). 
(Brunswick 0271 1—3s.). 


The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for January, 1939, Pp. 345, 
record No. 64474). 


Panassie stomp was produced as a tribute 
to the well-known French critic, Hugues 
Panassie, during his recent visit to America. 
The fact that it is just the old Nagasaki 
harmonies all over again hasn’t prevented 
it from sounding more or less original. 

Like the coupling it is in fairly fast tempo 
and the band plays with the compact 
rhythmic verve for which it has long been 
renowned. 

Basie plays a good solo, but not so good 
as the one he takes in Do you wanna, This is 
followed by a trumpet solo that’s good if 
you like them wild, and then there are 24 
bars by trombone in which Benny Morten 


is almost back to his old form. The last 
two choruses find the band riffing as few 
other bands can, and I hope you won’t 
forget to notice the two short but good 
tenor solos (the second by the unfortunately 
now passed over Herschel Evans), and Joe 
Jones drumming. 

James Rushing sings well in Do you wanna 
and this, like its obverse, is conspicuous for 
a good arrangement well put over in the 
more enthusiastic jazz vein. 

Reproduction : Good, except for slight 
surface and slightly fierce high register. 

For Students : Piano, tenor sax, trom- 
bone, drums, singing, swing ensemble, 
arranging. 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
**® Gotta pebble in my shoe (Feldman, 
Tobias) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) 


(64460) 

*** Who ya hunchin’ ? (Webb, Fitzgerald) 
(64464). 
(Brunswick 02723—3s.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
August, 1938, p. 123. 

From the band’s point of view Who ya 
hunchin’ ? is the better record. The tune is 
one of those things you can swing, and this 
arrangement and performance do. The 
trumpet player is perhaps the outstanding 
feature, and not only because he leads most 
of the time. 

But the side that’s going to make the 
hit is Gotta pebble in my shoe, partly because 
in its inconsequent way this number, which 
is about a young woman who has to go on 
dancing although she’s got a stone in her 
shoe, is the sort of thing that becomes a 
popular success, but mainly because of Ella 
Fitzgerald’s singing. She makes the noisily 
complaining young woman really vulgar, 
and the way she says “ oouch”’ just puts 
the finishing touches to a performance that 
is good characterisation. The band isn’t 
quite up to the Chick Webb standard. 

Reproduction : Good, except for slightly 
excessive surface. 

For Students : Singing, swing ensemble. 


Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*#* John Silver (Krise, Dorsey) (63689) 
*** Killy-ka-lee (Greer, Dixon) (v by 

Ray McKinley) (64353). 
(Brunswick 02719—3s.). 
64353—-Dorsey (alto, cl) with Milton 


Yaner, Sam Rubinwitch (altos); Chas. 
Frazier, Herbie Haymer (tens); Ralph 
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Cherock (irmbs) ; 
Bob Byrn, Thomas Don Matteson 
tmbs) ; Fred Slack (p) ; Roscoe Hillman 
) ; Jack Ryan (4) ; Ray McKinley (ds). 
_ The tunes, especially Killy-ka-lee, which is 
just another way of working the harmonies 
of Miss Otis Regrets, are more satirical than 
sincere, but the full-blooded, multi-coloured 
arrangements are for the most part in the 
swing tradition. A good deal nearer swing 
street is the way the band plays. It has an 
efficiency that may be gauged by something 
more than mere instrumental dexterity. 
The way the brass phrases and produces its 
effects is worth more than a cursory hearing. 
Reproduction : Good, except for rather 
excessive surface on full “ high fidelity ” 
reproduction. 
+ Raggasmand : Brass section, swing en- 


AmN “yep and His Orchestra 
#** Coguctte (Lombardo, Green, Kahn) (v 
by Dan Grisson) (62259) (1937). 
*** My last affair (v by Dan Grisson) 
(61345) (1937). 
(Brunswick 02721—3s.). 
The regular combination. See THE 
GRAMOPHONE for June, 1938, p. 27. 


This is the right way to treat sweet 
numbers. The arrangements are melod- 
dically quite straightforward, but the 
writing provides plenty of contrast in the 
nice, rich tone colours and is by no means 
without character. The arrangers’ ideas 
have been more than well carried out by 
the band. It plays richly, cleanly and 
easily, and its nice phrasing is as much a 
feature as its ability to produce quite 
exhilarating nuances. The elegance of the 
sax section in My last affair is once again 
worth noting. 

Being slow numbers, rather too much 
time has to be taken up by Dan Grisson’s 
vocals, but he sings with pleasant voice and 
style without stressing the sentimental 
aspects too affectedly. 

_Reproduction : Very good, except for 
slight surface when reproduced on “ high 
fidelity.” 

For Students : Sax team, arranging. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) 
** Billy boy (Lawrence) (64758) 
*** Hold tight (Kent, Brandow) (64757). 
(Brunswick 02717—3s.). 
Acc. by Jimmy Dorsey and His Orch. 
—for personnel see p. 483, col. 3. 


If ever I have space I’ll tell you what the 
words of Hold tight mean. No, don’t get 
excited. They’re not rude. The song is a 

lorification of fish (I commend it to Mr. 

am Isaacs as a most appropriate theme 
song), but those lines about “‘ the ickey one 
two three,” etc., although in a way doggerel, 
all have a definite meaning in this subtle 
and most amusing new mode of nonsense 
lyric writing. The girls, aided by excellent 
accompaniment from Jimmy Dorsey’s band, 
put the song over well. 

In their usual now well known in- 
vigorating and individual way they also 
make a good job, assisted vocally by Ray 
McKinley, of Billy Boy, but the use of such 
songs for jazz sounds as cheap as it usually 
does. 

Reproduction : Very fair, except for noisy 
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Willie (The Lion) Smith (Am. N.)— 
Piano Solos. . 
**#* Morning air (Smith) (63142) 
** Passtonetie (Smith) (63141). 
(Brunswick 02722—3s.), 


I am rather doubtful about these tunes 
as material for Willie Smith. Both sides are 
drawing-room solos, not always free from 
the “ novelty”? or “ marionette”’ atmos- 
phere. However, the lion plays with them 
with that solidity for which he is famous, 
and with at least as much suggestion of 
swing as the compositions permit. His left- 
hand control and punch are as conspicuous 
as ever. 

Reproduction : 


excessive surface. 


Good, except for slightly 


Paul Whiteman’s Swing Wing Group 
Am 


** Jeepers creepers (Film : ““Going Places’) 
(Warren Mercer) (v) (64793) 

** Mutiny in the. nursery (Film: “ Going 
Places”) (Warren Mercer) (v) 


(64792). 
(Brunswick 02729—3s.). 
Art Drellinger (ten); Sal Franzella 
(cl); Bob Cusamano, Charlie Tea- 


garden (imps); Jack Teagarden (irmb) ; 
Frank Signorelli (/) ; Alan Reuss (g) ; 
Art Shapiro (b); Geo Wettling (ds). 
jack Teagarden, Joan Ed- 
wards, Four Modernaires. : 

In spite of the tunes, these are quite good 
jazz—when Miss Edwards and The Modern- 
aires are not singing, which, unfortunately, 
is all too seldom. There’s quite a bit of Jack 
Teagarden singing and playing his trombone. 

Reproduction : od, except for slightly 
excessive surface. 

For Students : Trombone, trumpet, bass, 
drums. 


COLUMBIA 





Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
** Apurksody (Krupa, Willet) (LA1764) 
** 7 a-ra-ra-boom-de-ay (Sayers) (LA1670). 

(Columbia DB5057—+%s.). 


To appraise these records seems to be 
mainly a matter of getting things in their 
right proportion. The mere suggestion of a 
jazzwersion of Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay brings 
to mind everything bad that one could think 
of—stunts for stunts sake, superficial clever- 
ness that is a means to no worthwhile end, 
the cheapest of humour and general in- 
sincerity. But as a matter of fact it hasn’t 
turned out quite like that. To give the catch 
penny an outward semblance of authenticity 
the Boom-de-ay melody is strongly suggested 
in the introduction, but after that it is for 
the most part discarded for music that even 
if it is a bit too clever to sound entirely 
spontaneous isn’t so bad as jazz, and the 
band, in addition to having a high standard 
of finish, plays easily and with a sense of 
style. 

As far as performance goes Apurksody is 
the same highly finished but slightly 
mechanical music, but the tune—a slow 
melancholy melody—is better and makes the 
record, in spite of a rather too symphonically 
clever arrangement, the better of the two 
sides. 

Reproduction : Studio rather too dry 
(lacking in resonance), otherwise good. 


DECCA 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 

(Am.N.) 

##* Jeepers creepers (Film : “Going Places”) 
Warren, Mercer) (v by Louis 
Armstrong) (64907) | 

**#* What is this thing called swing ? (Arm. 
strong, Gerlach) (v by Louis 


(Decca F6g990—2s.). 


Personnel as in THE GRAMOPHONE for 
March, 1939, except Sidmey Catlett (4) 
in place of Barbarin. 


’Tain’t Louis who asks the question; 
What is this thing called swing ? He gives the 
answers. “I have the boys to beat it out. 
First of all the saxophones ’”’ (cue for sax 
trio). “Thank you! Now the rhythm 
section’s coming up”’ (cue for noisy drum 
solo). “‘ Thank you! When Gabriel starts 
his jamboree he’s got to blow six brass” 
(cue for brass team). “ Thank you!” 

Then it changes. The band tells Louis 
to beat it out, so after an appropriate com- 
ment he takes one. 

Well it’s all just so much inconsequent 
frivolity, with the band as rough and ready 
as usual, but Louis puts it over as only he 
can. The old voice has no more lost its 
twinkle than it has its ginny tone. 

In Jeepers creepers the band is rather better. 
Its swing is just as healthy and it’s rather 
neater. In addition to taking a trumpet 
chorus, Louis sings a verse and chorus. 
The same dear old good humoured Louis, 

Reproduction : No comments. Am review- 
ing from an American pressing. The English 
one may be better. 


George Chisholm and His Jive Five 
##** Rosetta (Hines, Woods) (DR2989) 
** You'll always be mine (Feather) 
(DR2g90). 
(Decca F7015—2s.). 
For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
December, 1938, p. 302. 


Rosetta shows that the English boys can 
swing merrily and are not without taste and 
style when it comes to solos. Chisholm is 
at his best at this bright jig tempo and 
swings good stuff even if his tone is a trifle 
blatant. Benny Winstone plays neat, 
tuneful phrases on his tenor, Macauley’s 
piano is as pleasant and rhythmical as ever, 
and Dave Barber adds a healthy punch toa 
capable rhythm section. 

You'll always be mine is not exactly an 
inspired composition, and the slow tempo 
makes Chisholm sound a little laborious. 
But the record improves on_ reaching 
Winstone’s restrained but quite pleasing 
tenor and is even more attractive when we 
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get to Macauley’s piano solo. Macauley is 
at his best at this tempo. 

The concerted passages in both records 
are a little too obviously written, but on 
the whole not without what it takes. 

Reproduction : Trombone a little too for- 
ward, tenor sax a little weak, otherwise 
very good. Everything clean; surface 
negligible. 

For students : Trombone, piano, drums. 


Danny Polo and His Swing Stars (Re- 
corded in Paris) 

#8* Doing er Gorgonzola (Feather) (4861 

hpp 
\fontpanasse jump (Polo) (4862 hpp) 
(Decca F6989—2s.). 

Polo (cl) with Alix Combelle (ten) ; 
Philipee Brien (imp); Oscar Alcman 
(g); louis Vola (6); J. Mengo (ds) ; 
Piano soloists : in 4861 Garland Wilson ; 
in 4862 Una Mae Carlisle. 

Ignoring the reproduction for the moment 
because it is dealt with below,’ we find a 
bright little get-off band that has plenty of 
effervescence and is not devoid of ideas. 

Gorgonzola is the better side. Garland’s 
piano solo is swell; Combelle has an 
unpleasant tone, especially in his high 
register, but plays good stuff; Oscar 
Aleman, of whom more under the H.M.V. 
reviews, is a guitarist who has it all. 

Montparnasse jump scores on another good 
guitar solo, Philippe Brun’s trumpet and a 
general idea that is almost the equal of 


Gorgonzola, but Una Carlisle can hardly - 


compare with Garland Wilson, and Com- 
belle’s solo is not such good stuff, played 
with even worse tone. 

Danny Polo I leave out because he is so 
badly recorded. Tonally he just sounds a 
rather nasty noise. 

Reproduction : Bad. String-bass far too 
heavy ; high register screechy and dirty ; 
ensemble tone fierce and messy. 


For Students : Piano (4861 only), guitar. 


so Reinhardt and Stephane Grap- 
pelly 
***// had to be you (Kahn, Jones) (DTD 


3533) 
**** Nocturne (Reinhardt, 
(DTB3534) 
(Decca F7009—2s.). 
Grappelly (ten, p) ; Reinhardt (2). 


It had to be you repeats the usual Grappelly- 
Reinhardt mode which will be familiar 
enough to most readers. 

_ Nocturne is a rather different proposition 
if only because as a melody it is on a class 
far above most things we hear in anything 
akin to jazz. I think you are going to enjoy 
this delightful and quite classical little piece. 
It is charmingly played in quasi-straight 


Grappelly) 


style. 
Reproduction : “Very good. 
H.M.V. 


Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am.) 
S8#** Comin’ on (Shaw) (OA024081) 
*##** Copenhagen (Melrose, Davis) (OA 


028978) 
(H.M.V., B888o0—as.). 
024081-—-The regular combination (see 
THe GraMopHoNE for March, 1939, p. 439). 
028978-—Russ Brown (irmb) replaces 
Ted Besley. 
If I say that Artie Shaw’s band has all 
the superlative precision and finish of 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Goodman’s orchestra with a sting that 
Goodman at his best seldom achieved, I shall 
have said about all I have space to say about 
anything this month, but I shall still not 
have done justice to Copenhagen. I shall have 
made no mention of Shaw’s grand clarinet, 
the verve of the bass. and drums, the con- 
pact fire of the brass and sax teams, the 
rhythmic exhilaration in the way every bar 
is phrased, or the excellence of the arrange- 
ment which is none the less effective because 
it is comparatively straightforward. 

I ought to say even more about Comin’ on, 
because this is an even better record. It is 
just another way of presenting Call of the 
Freaks, but what happens is just one of those 
things. The side has every feature I have 
mentioned for Copenhagen plus a more 
original arrangement, and the character in 
the flares, nuances and general effects is 
such as one seldom hears except from 
Ellington. In contrast to Copenhagen, 
which is mostly team work, Comin’ on 
features piano and trumpet, as well as 
Shaw’s clarinet, in solos. They are all swell. 
Note the exhilarating sinister close harmony 
brass crescendos behind Shaw’s clarinet, the 
bass accompaniment to the piano solo, the 
lovely swing of the bass and drums behind 
the trumpet chorus, the saxophone moans 
behind the trombone solo, and the way the 
whole ensemble blossoms out in the next 
movement. 

Reproduction : Possibly a little fierce in 
the highest register, otherwise good. 

For Students : Clarinet, trumpet, piano, 
bass, drums, sax team, brass team, swing 
ensemble arranging. 








ok — 
NEXT MONTH— 
Complete review of the Decca Bob 
Crosby Showcase Album. 
* misused 





Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

*** J ouise (Film : “ Innocents of Paris ’’) 

(Robin, Whiting) (OAo30391) 
*#*#* Whispering (Schonberger) (OAo030701) 
(H.M.V. B8878—3s.). 

*#** Bach goes to town (Alec Templeton) 
(QA030702) 

##** Farewell blues (Schoebel, Mares, Rap- 
pollo) (030308) 
(H.M.V. B8879—33.). 

030391, 03Cc701, 030702—Goodman (c/) 
dueting Jerry Jerome, Noni Bernardi, 
Arthur Rollini, Dave Matthews (saxes) ; 
Harry James, Ziggy Elman, Gordon 
Griffin (imps); S. D. “Red” Ballard, 
Vernon Brown (imbs) ; Jess Stacy (>) ; 
Ben Heller (zg); H. Goodman ()): 
Buddy Schultz (ds). 

030308—Bud Freeman (ten) replaces 
J. Jerome. 


Louise and Whispering are what I call 
Goodman sustaining music—the sort of 
tunes and arrangements the band plays 
when it wants to do no more than just keep 
the ball rolling. The records show the usual 
Goodman polish and are pleasant enough in 
their conventionally melodic way. 

The fast Farewell Blues finds the band in a 
more exhilarating mood. The verve and 
precision tend to conceal that it is all 
rather cut and dried, but on the whole the 
outfit swings in most, if not always the best, 
senses of the word. 


485 


The piece de resistance is, however, Bach 
goes to town. 

Don’t let the title mislead you. Without 
anv if or buts the composition is nothing 
more nor less than a fugue “in rhythm ” 
inspired by and based on the Bach fugues, 
But far from being the usual cheap attempts 
to jazz the classics it is (for once !) as tasteful 
as it is skilful. I don’t pretend the record is 
any contribution to the spirit of true jazz, 
but taken at its face value it undoubtedly 
has its attractive aspects. The performance 
is immaculate. 

Reproduction: All good, except for 
slightly screechy high brass. Surface 
negligible. 


Jam Session Ensemble (Recorded in 
Denmark) 
##** 7 imehouse Blues (Braham) (OCS1084) 
##** Siveet Sue (Young, Harris) (OCS1083). 
‘(H.M.V. X6212—3s.). 


enry Hagemann (fen, cl); Svend 
Asmussen (vin) ; Oscar Aleman (solo z) ; 
Helge Jacobsen (zg) ; Alfred Rasmussen 
(6) ; Bibi Miranda (ds). 


Oscar Aleman—Guitar solos (Recorded in 
Denmark) 
*#*#® Nobody's sweetheart (Kahn, Erdman, 
Meyers, Schoebel) (OCS1085) 
** Whispering (Schonberger) (OCS1086). 
(H.M.V. X6213—3s.). 


These Continental series H.M.V.’s, ob- 
tainable by order through any H.M.V. 
dealer, were recorded in Denmark during 
the visit of Aleman and Miranda to Copen- 
hagen with the Josephine Baker show in 
which they were appearing. The rest of the 
musicians are Danish. 

The band titles show pretty conclusively 
that there are some grand musicians on the 
Continent. Asmussen, who has been heard 
in swing relays by the B.B.C., is in the Venuti- 
Grappelly class. Hagemann might well be 
described as the best cross between Hawkins 
and Bud Freeman that exists outside 
America. Also, apart from recording (see 
below) I have little but good to say about 
the accompaniment guitar, bass and drums, 
especially the drums. 

But the star of the proceedings is Oscar 
Aleman. I was not so impressed by his 
solo records, possibly mainly because they 
are unaccompanied and without the 
foundation of a piano or bass tend to sound 
rather choppy. Also part of Whispering is 
not in tempo. But in the band with a 
rhythm section he is grand. His single- 
string work is worthy of Teddy Bunn. 

Reproduction : Intermittent high surface 
whistle and tendency to woolliness ; but 
general effect very fair except for distress- 
ingly heavy bass. 

For students : Violin, guitar, drums. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
*#* 4 fler you've gone (Creamer, Layton) 
(OAo02163) (October, 1936) 
*** Canadian capers (Chandler, White) 
(OAo11361) (July, 1937) 
(H.M.V. B8881—3s.). 


02163—Dorsey (imb) with Sid Block, 
Bob Bunch, Fred Stulce (saves); Joe 
Dixon (cl) ; S. Kolmick, Max Kaminskt, 
Joe Bauer (imps); Walter Mercurio, 
Ben Pickering (irmbs) ; Dick Jones (>) ; 
Bill Schaeffer (g); G. Traxler ()) ; 
Dave Tough (ds). 
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011361—Dersey (imb) with Stulce, 


Bud Freeman (saxes); J. 


erretti, 

“Red” Bone (imbs); Howard Smith 
4) 5 Carmen Mastren (z); Traxler 
6); Tough (ds). 

Both sides are Tommy Dorsey’s usual 
«<< popular 99 swing. 

The medium tempo After you’ve gone starts 
off with a straight trombone solo mainly 
conspicuous for its tone, then there is a 
quite conventional, but pleasant, rhythmic 
chorus by the sax team, then a tenor solo 
and then the usual ensemble. All very 
efficient but hardly what one would call 
inspired. 

Canadian Capers as a tune comes under the 
heading of rag-time and the job is to get 
round its rather corny idiom. Tom Dorsey 

es this, as of course any good band 
should, and in his way does an efficient job. 

Reproduction : Good, except for slight 
roughness in brass. 


Maxine Sullivan (Am. N.) 

*** Kinda lonesome (Film: “St. Louis 
Blues’’) (Robin, Coslow, Car- 
michael) (OA030383) 

***Say it with a Kiss (Film: “ Going 
Places’) (Mercer, Warren) (OA 
030385) 

(H.M.V. B8875—3s.). 

Acc. by Chester Hazlett (alto); Bud 
Freeman (tenor); Slats Long (ci) ; 
Bobby Hackett (imp) ; Milt Retten 
(p) ; Ken Benford (zg) ; Ed. Brader ()) ; 
Ed. Rubson (ds). 

Maxine Sullivan sings these slow, senti- 
mental ballads with her usual unaffected 
charm, Unfortunately there is little in the 
sweet, subdued accompaniment which gives 
people like Freeman and Hackett a chance 


to mean much. 
Reproduction : Good. Surface negligible. 


PARLOPHONE 


Meade Lux Lewis, Pete Johnson, 
Albert Ammons (Am. N.)—Piano Trio. 
**** Boogie Woogie Prayer—Parts 1 and 2 

(Lewis, Johnson, Ammons) (23890-1. 


23890-2) 
(Parlophone R2649—3;.). 

Asked if there was anything worse than 
two pianos for jazz, a famous authority 
promptly said “‘ Three.” 

I think he’d change his opinion if he 
heard this disc. I’m not suggesting that 
anything these three pianists do couldn’t 
be done equally effectively and even more 
clearly on one piano. In fact it has been 
done by Albert Ammons (Brunswick 02187). 
But I hand it to them for achieving a result 
almost equal to that obtained by Ammons 
by himself. This Boogie-woogie business 
(Boogie-woogie means : (a) harmony with 
accented bass, (6) a new dance introduced 
at the Cotton Club, New York, in 1938, 
according to Cab Calloway’s Cat-ologue) 
always has been good jazz ever since 
Pine Top Smith irivented it and recorded his 
Pine Top’s Boogie-woogie for the American 
Vocalion label in 1928, and these three 
Pianists, separately or collectively, are, 
with Smith, among its greatest exponents. 
Also they play well together. 

Reproduction : Good. 

For Students : Piano trio. 
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ee Net and His Orchestra 


***Cheatin’ on me (Yellen, Polluck) (v by 
James Young and Trio) (23906) 

###*®’ 7 ain’t what you do (it’s the way you do it) 

(Oliver, Young) (v by James 


Young) (23905). 
(Parlophone R2647—3s.) 


The regular combination as given in THE 
GRAMOPHONE for October, 1938, p. 212, 
less Dan Grisson. 


Lunceford having gone over from Decca 
to Brunswick in America, this month he 
makes his debut here under the Parlophone 
label. 

The tunes are just unpretentious little 
songs, but quite adequate for the light 
purpose to which they have been put. 

Cheatin’ opens in a rather sinister way, 
with growls from the trumpet, which makes 
you think it is going to be a melancholy, 
heavy sort of number, but the mood soon 
lightens with a quiet but very effective alto 
solo by Willie Smith, after which the record 
blossoms out into what it mainly is—a vocal 
item. James Young and the Trio put over 
the ditty well in an easy, carefree, rhythmical 
way and the singing is made none the less 
attractive by the guitar in the accompani- 
ment. 

The coupling, an even livelier little sonz, 
is also mainly vocal and here again James 
Young does well. He has a quaint style that 
is most effective. 

Although neither the numbers nor the 
arrangements extend the band in any way, 
it swings along easily and does what it has 
to do well, especially on the second side, 
which more than lives up to its title. 

Reproduction : Good except for slight lack 
of definition and slight surface hiss on high 
fidelity. 

For Students : 


ensemble. 


Singing, guitar, drums, 


Ed Lang (The Late) (Am.)—Guitar solos 
*** Jeannine (Waltz) (Shilkret) (401158) 
Approx. 1930) 
*#** Rainbow dreams (Lang) (400182) (Ap- 
prox. 1930) 
(Parlophone R2646—3s.). 
Piano acc. by Frank Signorelli in 
401158, Rube Bloom in 400182. 


Simple guitar music as charming as even 
the great Eddie Lang ever made it. 

Jeannine (I dream of lilac time) is a waltz 
and so perhaps not quite so interesting as 
the coupling. 

Reproduction: Very good except for 
surface whistle on high fidelity in 400182. 


Alec Wilder Octet (Am.) 
*#* Debutante’s diary (A) (Wilder) (23861) 
*** Neurotic goldfish (Wilder) (23864) 
(Parlophone R2648—3;.). 


Wilder directing Eddy Powell (1) ; 
Jimmy Carroll (ci); Mitchell Miller 
(oboe) ; Harold Goltzer (bassoon) ; Toots 
Mondello (bass cl); Walter Gross 
(harpsichord) ; Frank Carroll (b); Gary 
Gillis (ds). 

Mr. Wilder takes a bow for the latest and 
most daring attempt to carry jazz into the 
straight music camp, or vice versa if you 
prefer it that way. 

But if he thinks the bouquets will be all 
roses he had better have another think. 
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Already I see the rotten eggs and tomatog 
hurtling across the footlights. 


The biggest are coming from the swi 
fans. That’s not surprising. Whenever jazz 
tries to extend its scope they make a rush 
for the flag of conservatism. In a way | 
don’t blame them. Once bitten twice shy, 
But there’s no need to carry the flag to the 
extreme that leads only to that rather 
quaint sect which refuses to consider any. 
thing new until it has become old. 


Equally unsavoury are likely to be the 
tokens from the classicists. ‘They are <ertain 
to sneer at Mr. Wilder’s efforts <s just 
another pretentious endeavour to clevate 
jazz above its station. 


The truth of the matter is, howeve:, that 
the jazz idiom offers scope for explo:tation 
far beyond the limitations which the purist 
would place on it. 


It seems that this exploitation mus« take 
the form of composition, because ever thing 
else in jazz has reached the super ative, 
Only in the matter of compositior: is it 
backward. 


The difficulty so far has been to d:scover 
the genius, or should I say for the ge.:ius to 
discover himself, who can write music that 
is really good and yet retains the fuil jazz 
character and idiom. 


I would not call Mr. Wilder that cenius, 
but he seems to have got nearer thai: any- 
one else to the goal. 


I’m not going to talk about the records as 
swing music because their chief features lie 
in the compositions, the arrangement;, and 
the unusual (for jazz) tone colours of the 
unorthodox instrumentation, and _ swing 
doesn’t lie in any of these. It is something 
which comes from performance. A _ per- 
formance may swing one day and not the 
next, according to the mood of the musicians. 
But, if only to explain that these are com- 
positions and arrangements which it is 
possible to swing; I will say that at times the 
combination does swing. 


Also I confess the records have intrigued 
me, especially A debutante’s diary, which 
seems to be the better side. How faf Alec 
Wilder has failed by trying to do something 
different for the sake of it, and how far he 
has scored by cooking up a form of jaz 
chamber music in a classical saucepan, is a 
debatable point, but there’s plenty of food 
for thought in both records. 


Which brings me to what is perhaps the 
most important aspect. Music like this 
must be looked up at the moment as 
experimental, and in this case its value 
perhaps has less in what has been achieved 
and more in the line of possible future 
development it indicates. 

But even if the records had far less than 
they have to recommend them I would still 
sincerely thank Parlophone for having had 
the temerity to issue them. It is more. than 
interesting to know the new ideas that are 
being introduced into jazz, and Mr. Wilder 
has certainly pomens one, if not more, for 
which I give him three stars. 

Moreover these ideas have been more than 
skillfully put into practice by the orchestra. 
Its performances leave little to be desired. 

Reproduction : Slightly muzzy, otherwise 
satisfactory. 

For Students : A new idea in jazz com- 
position and instrumentation. 
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Nat Gonella (Recorded in America) 

*] must see Annie to-night (Friend, 
Franklin) (v) (64912) 

** You must have been a beautiful baby 
(Mercer, Warren) (v) (64909) 
(Parlophone F1353—2s.) 

#eeFecpers creepers (Film: “Going 
Places’) (Mercer, Warren) (v) 
(64911) 

‘wee Just a Kid named Joe (David, Living- 
stone) (v) (64910) 

(Parlophone F1376—2s.) 


Gonella (tmp, vocalist) with Benny 
Carter (alto) ; Buster Bailey (c/) ; Billy 
Kyle (/); Roger Fleagle (zg); John 

by (b) ; Jack Maisel (ds). 


Nat Gonella has had his great chance— 
to show what he could do with a slap-up 
American combination, when he _ was 
recently holidaying in America—and he 
missed it ! 

The choice of such paltry tunes as Annie 
and Bay was the first mistake. Undoubtedly 
it lured him into the shallow commercial 
treatments which culminate in the chopped 
up routining of Annie. No one but Billy 
Kyle, who takes the first chorus, plays for 
more than eight bars at a stretch. 

But in Baby Nat has at least one uninter- 
rupted chorus. So has Benny Carter, and, 
with Kirby, he not. only plays with such 
ease and character that he shows up every- 
one else, but leaves Nat, when it comes to a 
matter of style, just an also ran. 

Creepers (taken at snappy tempo) and Joe 
are again “ just choruses ”’ but are better 
all round. I am afraid, however, that 
except for his instrumental technique, Nat 
cannot take a great deal of credit for it. The 
honours go to Benny Carter and Billy Kyle 
in both sides, though I must in fairness add 
that Buster Bailey doesn’t do too badly and 
that the rhythm section, with the swell 
John Kirby, is more than adequate. 

Reproduction: Very good, except for 
— which goes from slight to bad on 
4911. 

For students : Alto, clarinet, piano, bass in 


64910 and 64911. 


“= Trumbauer and His Orchestra 
Im. 


*High up on a hill-top (Baer, Whiting, 
Campbell) (v) (401197) (1928) 

** Raisin’ the roof (McHugh) (HO1704) 
(1928) 
(Parlophone R2644—¥3s.). 


*Love nest (The) (Harbach, Hirsch) (v) 
(401195) (1928) 
Milt Shaw and His Detroiters (Am.) 
*On the Alamo (Jones) (401393) (pre- 
1930). 
(Parlophone R2645—33.). 
* 401195, 401197, 401704—Trumbauer 
(alto) with I. Strickfadden (cl); Bix 
Beederbecke, Andy Secrest (imp) ; Bill 
Rank (trombone) ; Matt. Malneck (vin) ; 
Len Haylon (p); Ed. Lang (g); Min 
Liebrook (bass sax) ; Geo. Marsh (ds). 


These have been released in response to 
requests from certain Rhythm Club sup- 
porters, who, I can only hope, didn’t know 
what they were asking for. 

Hill-ioph and Love nest are just rather 
corny, semi-commercial performances. M 
words for the vocals are so awful that 
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daren’t say who I think sang them lest I 
should be wrong and land in for a libel 
action. The spots of trumpet solo at the 
end of each record are good, but inadequate 
compensation for all the rest. 

Raisin’ the roof has pretensions to swing 
in the last chorus. Otherwise about the 
only worthwhile feature is the Malneck- 
Lang chorus, ruined by the corny drummitig. 

Some idea seems to be about that Milt 
Shaw and His Detroiters are a Miff Mob 
group. Jf Miff Mob ever played that 
trombone he ought to play another and then 
bust. But I’m sure he didn’t. All round 
this is a dire record. 

Reproduction : —but what does it matter. 


VOCALION 


wae) and His Onyx Club Boys 


*“##* From A flat to C (Kyle) (64709) 


##** Undecided (Sharer) (64711) 
(Vocalion S.220—9s.). 


Kirby (+) with Russell Procope (allio) ; 
Buster Bailey (c/); Charlie Sharers 
(tmp); Billy Kyle (/) ; O’Neil Spencer 
(ds). 


If you want to hear what a happy com- 
promise can be obtained between arranged 
and extemporised jazz when you have real 
stars on the job get this disc. 

Both tunes and arrangements are uncom- 
promisingly simple, but that merely gives 
greater scope for the artists to display their 
individuality. The concerted work by the 
front line (alto, clarinet and trumpet) is so 
nice and free that it almost (but not quite !) 
gives the impression that the playing was 
spontaneous. But the solos are the high 
spots of the records. That there Kyle 
man is just a so-and-so wizard, and Mr. 
Procope whom you may remember having 
heard in some early Fletcher Henderson 
records, isn’t so bad either. Nor are Bailey, 
Shavers or any of the others. 

This is no flash pretentious jazz. It’s just 
nice, clean, easy swing, and you can add on 
tasteful too if you like. 

Reproduction: Very good, except for 
rather excessive surface. 

For students: Alto, clarinet, trumpet, 
piano, bass, drums. 


Coleman Hawkins Trio (Recorded in 
Holland) 


“#887 know that you know (Youmans, 


Caldwell) (AM491) 


**** Swinging in the groove (Hawkins) 
(AM493) 
(Vocalion S222—3s.). 


Hawkins (ten) with Freddie Johnson 
(p) ; Mauritz Van Kleef (ds). 


I often wonder if Hawkins wouldn’t be at 
least as great an artist if he hadn’t such a 
phenomenal technique. He’d have to play 
simpler stuff and it might be a good deal 
easier to take in. However, if you can follow 
it all you'll find it ravishing, though I must 
confess that when I hear music like this it 
always makes me think what a lot there is 
to be said for simplicity in art. 

Reproduction : Good. Surface negligible. 

For students : Tenor sax, and I hope it 


won’t break your hearts. 
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Bob Howard and His Boys (Am. Mixed) 
*** On revival day (Razaf) (v) (64349) 


*** Sweet Emalina, my gal (Creamer, 
Layton) (v) (64345) 
(Vocalion $224—%s.) 
Howard (vocalist) with Billy Kyle ()) ; 
Haig Stephens ()) ; 


Bob Howard can be passed over as just 
an averagely good popular jazz singer, its 
the instrumentalists who make these records. 

To my earlier raves about Billy Kyle I'd 
now like to add that he has one of the most 
perfect touches for jazz of any pianist of the 
moment. It has the incisive close-cropped 
bounce that was such a feature of Hines in 
his earlier days and has been so well 
continued by Basie, coupled with a quite 
classical perfection of tone. There being no 
other “‘ melody ”’ instrument to take up the 
time, Teddy Bunn too gets a chance to take 
a whole chorus in each number. The way 
this fellow can swing single-string on his 
guitar is just too bad. 

If the records had been all instrumental 
they’d have got another star each. 

Reproduction : Good, except for rather 
predominant surface. 

For students : Piano, guitar. 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 


**#*Caliope blues (Herman, Lerichan) (v) 
(63604) 

***® Goose hangs high (The) (Friend, Lom- 
bardo) (v) (61403) 


(Vocalion S221-—— 3s.) 


63604—For personnel see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for December 1938, p.304, record 
No. 63606. 

61403—For personnel see THE GRAMO- 
PHONE for December 1938, p.304, record 
No. 62152. 


From the lyrics I gather that a caliope is 
a sort of hurdy-gurdy. Anyway the wood- 
wind keeps on playing a rather delightful 
little pipey phrase which is supposed to 
represent the song of the caliope man. All 
round this blues record is not without its 
charm. 

The one about the goose is just honest- 
to-goodness big band ensemble jazz. The 
full-blooded arrangement is swingable stuff 
and the combination puts it over with 
creditable efficiency. Bob Howard’s singing 
is not without character of the right sort and 
fits in well with the general atmosphere. 


Reproduction : Very -good, except for 
rather excessive surface. 

For students: Straightforward swing 
arranging. 


Honey Hill (Am.)—Piano solos 
*** Boogie woogie (Smith) (64225) 
##* Set “em (Hill) (642931) 

(Vocalion S223—3s.). 

Honey Hill is in every way a good pianist, 
and if I can’t work up any greater enthus- 
iasm about the records it’s because an 
artist has to be so outstandingly brilliant 
and original to create anything of a sensa- 
tion these days. * 

tion : Good except for rather 
excessive surface. 

For students : Piano. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS © 


The McMichael All-Wave Radiogram, Model 803. Price 
164 gns. 


Specification . 
Frequency Changer :—Mazda AC/TH: valve. 
LF. Amplifier :—Mazda AC,VP2 valve. 
Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Mazda HL, 41 DD valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :—Mazda AC/5 Pen valve. 
Power Output :—5 watts (approx.) 
Rectifier :— Mazda UU/4 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet. 
Speaker Coupling :—Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—19-50 ; 200-550 ; 850-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C.; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Power Consumption :—85 watts (approx.) 
Two Speed Tuning, Tone Control and Provision for Low 
Impedance (2-4 ohms) Auxiliary Speaker. 
This instrument has been named the “‘ Compact ”’ radiogram. 


A glance at the illustration shows how well it suits such nomen- 
clature. 


Compromise, you may say. Maybe, but not to such an extent 
as, at first, one may think. The cabinet is only 26 inches wide, 
144 inches deep and 16} inches high and yet it houses a five-valve 
chassis, loudspeaker, gramophone motor (with 12-inch turntable) 
and a pick-up. Matters are so arranged, however, that the loud- 
speaker, though not permitted the same space as in the larger 
floor-type cabinets, is definitely apportioned more breathing space 
than in the average radio receiver of similar type. Although not 
actually allocated a separate compartment, the speaker is fairly 
well isolated from the rest of the equipment. 


In this type of instrument, where space is at a premium, such 
considerations are important ; especially when one takes into 
account the comparatively high output power. 


A few minutes listening to the reproduction from the “‘ Com- 
pact ” is sufficient to convince one that the precautions taken to 
minimise discolouration due to box effects are well worth while. 


Whether the input is from radio or from records the charac- 
teristic remains pretty much the same—smooth and very pleasant 
to the ear. There is not the bigness of tone nor the urge one finds 
in larger and more expensive McMichael models, but what is 
lacking in these respects is amply compensated for in general 
balance and liveliness. Of course, much depends on the setting 
of the four position tone control. Our tastes were best suited 
with the control set to “‘ Fidelity.”” The other three positions are 
labelled “* Normal,” “ Bass”’ and “‘ Foreign,” all of which are 
self-explanatory. 


Local station broadcasts and certain high-power foreigners are 
heard to best advantage with the “ Fidelity ”’ setting. Other 
stations of weaker field strength necessitate attenuation of the 
treble by setting the control to either ‘‘ Normal ”’ or “ Foreign ” 
according to the degree of background. There is seldom need to 
resort to the latter position, however, except when tuning on the 
short waveband. 


When reproducing gramophone records the “ Foreign ”’ 
position of the tone control provides the biggest treble decrease. 
Few people, we imagine, will require such drastic decapitation. 
For our own part maximum high note reproduction, though it 
is accompanied by rather more surface noise than most people 
would tolerate, gives the nicest tonal balance. The treble is 





** Whether the input is from radio or from records the characteristic 
remains pretty much the same—smooth and very pleasant to the ear.” 


bright without being harsh and it is not until the volume is 
increased considerably beyond normal listening strength that 
there is appreciable thickening of the bass register. 


As a station-getter the instrument will satisfy the majority of 
people. The principal stations of the Continent, and on the 
short waveband, of America can be heard at good strength most 
times. Naturally, the geographical position of the locality in 
which the instrument is installed wili affect results to a certain 
extent, but in general the sensitivity and selectivity will be found 
adequate to deal with all but extreme cases. 


Whistles are few and far between and other background noises 
are fairly low. Particularly is this noticeable when listening to 
programmes on the 19-50 metre waveband. Fading is well 
compensated for on the medium and long waves, but as may be 
expected, neither the A.V.C. nor the reserve magnification are 
sufficient to counteract the deep fading peculiar to the short 
waves. 


For one so inexpensive this McMichael 803 radiogram is 
extraordinarily well finished, internally as well as externally. 
A special pedestal, not included in the price given at the head of 
these notes, is available. This costs two guineas extra. 


The Astatic Scratch Filter, Model M.5. Price 10s. 6d. 


Surface noise is still one of the major problems of the average 
recorded music lover. It is not a problem easy of solution either ; 
for since surface noise is of high frequency, mitigation means 
attenuation of high notes also. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, an instrument which has a fairly 
long response in the treble may produce a less intense type of 
surface noise than an instrument with a much shorter high note 
range. But there is a deal of difference in the quality of the 
surface noise produced by the two models. The surface noise of 
the former may be just as loud, but it is of finer grain, and is more 
distributed ; consequently it is much less obnoxious to the eat. 
The surface noise produced by the latter type of instrument § 
coarse, very grainy and more obtrusive by comparison. TO 
effectively reduce this type of needle scratch nearly always 
involves severe reduction in high notes. 


Experienced listeners can pretty well anticipate the tonal 
quality of such a reproducer even before a note of music has been 
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played. Surface noise from the unmodulated grooves are the 
tell-tale. 


A coarse, intense type of surface noise is usually the accom- 
paniment to brilliant, hard or brittle quality of reproduction and 
is indicative of a peaky response. The most pernicious region is 
between 2,500 c.p.s. and 3,500 c.p.s. Peaks of any magnitude 
within these limits in the response of a pick-up are fatal to good 
tonal quality. 
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Diagram showing the method of using the Astatic ““ 5M ”’ filter. 


So it will be appreciated that scratch filters, and for that matter 
tone controls, are compromises. But with the improvement 
of the modern pick-up, electro-magnetic and piezo electric, 
some compromise is a virtual necessity. 


This Astatic M5 scratch filter has been designed especially to 
meet the requirements of the piezo electric pick-up user. It 
consists of a small inductance and a capacity housed in a small 
metal case, 2 inches by 1} inches by ? inches, It must be used in 
conjunction with a 100,000 ohm variable resistance. The values of 
the inductance and the condenser are not divulged by the makers. 
The recommended method of connection is shown in the diagram. 
It calls for little comment except that the 500,000 ohm potentio- 
meter R is the usual volume control shunted across the pick-up 
and should be omitted if one of similar value (or even of 1 megohm) 
is already incorporated. The metal case of the 5M must be 
earthed. 


When connected, the surface-noise-to-music ratio is controlled 
by rotating the knob of the 100,000 ohm variable resistance. 

In practice the 5M works well. As is usual with all such filters 
it has the effect of reducing the mean output of the pick-up as 
well as reducing needle scratch. This, however, is not a serious 
drawback since the output from most piezo pick-ups is in excess 
of that normally needed. 


Merely as a check on this point we took a few measurements 
of a piezo pick-up used in conjunction with the circuit given above. 
The table shows that with the filter set for full high note response 
it has little effect on the characteristic of the pick-up. With the 
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slider of the 100,000 ohm resistance set at about the mid-point 
there is a drop in output as well as in the intensity of needle 
scratch. The important point to notice, however, is that the 
peaks (note the readings at 3,500 c.p.s.) are rendered less promi- 
nent. Thus by judicious adjustment of the filter and the volume 
control quite a satisfactory compromise may be obtained. 


Further rotation of the resistance knob reduces surface noise 
(and high notes) to such an extent that few people will require. 

Contrary to the impression given last month, it must be noted 
that the 100,000 ohm variable resistance is not included in the 
price quoted. Almost any good potentiometer of linear taper 
will serve. 


The W.B. Planoflex Loudspeaker. Price 5 gns. 


The Planoflex is a permanent magnet type loudspeaker supplied 
only in the oak box baffle illustrated. The dimensions of this are 
19 inches high, 14 inches wide and 10 inches deep. It is robustly 
constructed of ? inch thick material and is lined on the inside 
with a thin layer of absorbent material to minimise wood 
resonances. But for a long narrow slot, about g inches by $ inch 
in the cabinet back, the speaker is totally enclosed. It is suggested 
by the makers that even if it is desired to mount the loudspeaker 
in some existing cabinet or on a large baffle this original box 
baffle should be retained and the whole mounted in the position 
required. The reason for this is that the dimensions of the box 
have been carefully calculated in relation to the mass of the 
diaphragm and to the surrounding air so as to provide effective 
cancellation of resonances. 


That this form of acoustic chamber is successful we have no 
doubt. A few minutes listening to the speaker convinces one of 
that. Even when the speaker is fed with comparatively large 
There is the 


inputs there is no appreciable discolouration. 


6 
. 


it has a wide 
frequency range, in_ the 
treble particularly.” 





inevitable hardening of tone as the volume is increased, but the 
lower middle and bass registers retain their firmness and clarity. 


For a speaker of this type and size it has a wide frequency 
range, in the treble particularly. The heterodyne whistles and 
the general level of background noises produced by the local 
station receiver to which it was connected confirm that. When 
reproducing gramophone records some form of treble attenua- 
tion becomes a necessity. Otherwise surface noise is too prominent. 
To the other end of the scale the speaker responds almost as well. 
It has not quite the depth and breadth of some larger speakers 
we have tested, but the low frequency output is adequate to 
create a satisfactory balance with the higher frequencies. With 
the speaker (and box) mounted on a large baffle the deep bass 
is strengthened without impairing the quality as a whole. 


Long frequency range is not the only feature of the Planoflex, 
however. Though not entirely free from resonances, the character- 
Well 
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above levels normally needed. On the other hand, the speaker 
maintains a forwardness of tone and clean definition at relatively 
low volume levels. This is particularly noticeable when listening 
to speech. 

The efficiency of the speaker is high ; due, in part to the type 
of permanent magnet employed and also to the careful design 
of the speech coil and diaphragm assembly. The magnet is of 
nickel aluminium cobalt alloy and is about 3 inches diameter. 
The impedance of the speech coil is 9 ohms and is attached to 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


MORE NEW 


Two months ago we gave a hint about the new Murphy range 
of instruments. At that time our only information was to the 





effect that something rather unique, at any rate in this country, | 


was on its way through the factories at Welwyn Garden City. 
We hadn’t the vaguest idea as to what form the innovation 


would take, but past experience led us to believe that something | 
more than a mere change in cabinet design, or minor electrical | 


and mechanical modifications would be forthcoming. 


Then, just as we had gone to press with the March issue, we | 
had more definite news. Not only of the new Murphy instruments, | 


of which there are five, but also of two more new H.M.V. models. 


H.M.V. 

The new additions to the H.M.V. range are both A.C. receivers 
of the table type. Each incorporates five valves (rectifier included) 
in a superhet circuit which terminates in a three-watt power stage. 

Model 1100 is of particular interest, primarily because tuning 
is carried out solely by means. of push-buttons. No alternative 
method of tuning is provided, though the circuits associated 


with each button may be re-adjusted within certain limits to | 


stations of personal choice. Of the eight buttons fitted, seven 
are allocated to station tuning and the remaining button merely 
performs the function of switching off the current. Besides 


selecting the appropriate waveband any one of the station = ~ |) | 


buttons, when d , also switches on the set. 

In addition to being provided with the necessary sockets 
for the connection of an auxiliary speaker and a pick-up, a plug 
is fitted by which means the mains may be pressed into service 
as an aerial. The price of the 1100 is 9} guineas. 

The other new H.M.V. instrument is model 1103. This costs 
13 guineas. The principal difference here, is that in addition 
to push-button tuning, manual tuning is also permissable. This 
model is fitted with twelve buttons: eight for station selection, 
three for waveband switching when manual tuning is in use, 
and one which opens the mains circuit. Waveband selection is 
automatic when the push-button unit is employed. 

Murphy 

Of principal interest in the new Murphy range is the “‘ 72 
class. This chassis is available in three forms : (a) as a table type 
A.C. operated receiver (A72, £12 10s.) ; (b) as an A.C. auto- 
matic radiogram (A72RG, £32); (c) as a D.C.-A.C. mains 
operated table type receiver (D72, £12 15s.). There is also a 
special version of this, the D72A (£13 10s.) which incorporates 
an extra short waveband. 

Dealinig with the A.C. models first it is claimed that the sen- 
sitivity on the long and medium waves is about four times that of 
last year’s A48. A four-valve (plus rectifier) superhet circuit is 
employed terminating in a five watt power stage. Quality of 
reproduction has been improved. This, by the inclusion of 
variable selectivity and a new loudspeaker. The well-known 
Murphy alphabetical tuning scale has been redesigned and still 
further simplified, and a cathode ray visual tuning indicator is 
incorporated. 

The chief differences between the receiver and the radiogram 
are in cabinet and speaker design. Both are larger. 
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the seamless exponential cone in such a way as to minimise Igy 
of energy at high frequencies. The exponential cone also plays 
an important part in the suppression of harshness. 


Finally the Planoflex is not intended to be used as an extensign 
speaker, though it may be used as such with complete suceey 
if care is taken in matching the speech coil to the output stage 
The matching transformer should have a good characteristic and 
the leads should be kept as short as possible. Otherwise the pep 
formance of the speaker will be adversely affected. 
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A close-up of the new Murphy (RA80) Remote Control Unit. Complete 
with 15 feet of cable and a press-button unit (into which a volume control 
is built) it permits of “* armchair tuning.” Any length of cable can be 
wound out and locked. When unlocked the cable automatically recoils 
into the unit. 


Now comes the piece de resistance. Normally, neither model is 
push-button operated. For those who desire this modern adjunct 
there are optional push-button units available. Each instrument 
is so designed that these auxiliary push-button units may be 
plugged in at a moment’s notice and without incurring any more 
trouble than connecting an external loudspeaker. Moreover, 
one of the units (the RA80, £3 10s.) provides remote control. 
With this in circuit any one of six stations can be tuned in and the 
volume controlled from any distance up to fifteen feet away 
from the instrument! The other push-button unit is the P80, 
which costs 35s. This can’ be attached to the instrument in a 
similar manner, i.e. by a nine-point plug. When plugged into 
either the receiver or the radiogram the P80 unit becomes an 
integral part of the instrument. On the set it is located between 
the cabinet feet and on the radiogram a slot is specially provided 
in front of the tuning panel. 


Only the P80 may be used in conjunction with the D72 receiver 
and neither unit can be fitted to the D72A. 


The remaining two new instruments at present available are 
the B71 (£11 10s.) and the B7iA (£12 5s.). Both sets are 
battery superhets employing four valves including a Q.P.P. 
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“ji think Mozart would have 





You may consider this sacrilege, but it was said to me by a former teacher 
at the Royal College of Music. He listened to Mozart’s Concerto in B flat 
on our new A.72 Radiogram and said, “I think Mozart would have been 
grateful to you radio and gramophone people for doing what no composer 
can do himself—give the piano its proper prominence in a piano concerto. 
The theme on the piano often gets swamped by the wood-wind and strings. 
But now with microphones properly placed that’s all changed; my personal 
opinion is that the reproduction is a trifle better than the original perform- 
ance.”” (No, I won’t tell you the name of this authority, in case he’s torn 
to pieces by the faithful.) 
E. J. POWER, Managing Director. 


A NEW MODEL WITH ARMCHAIR CONTROL 


Our new A.72 Model gives most satisfying reproduction of music. Of 
course, the gramophone side is automatic, giving you up to 40 minutes 
continuous programme, and in addition the set can be fitted with the new 
Murphy Armchair Control, which means that you can sit in your chair all 
evening and change stations and volume without moving an inch. And 
you can also control the sound volume of records from your armchair. 


AU Mur phy sets, exclusive of values and batteries, guaranteed foravear. Prices donot apply in Eire. Murphy Radio Lid., Welwyn Garden City Herts. 


MURPHY RADIO 


been grateful to you ” 






ALL-WAVE MAINS AUTOMATIC 
RADIOGRAM 


This all-wave superhet radiogram gives extremely lively 
radio performance with really exciting reproduction 
The gramophone side provides for the automatic play- 
ing of eight 10° or 12” records through a highly sensitive 
pick-up with plenty of amplification to do justice to 
the most exacting records. Any record can be rejected 
or repeated at will, and metal or fibre needles can be 
used. The radio circuit includes a new and impressive 
ABC scale, lighting up only the wave band in use, a 
cathode ray tuning indicator and 2-speed gear on the 
tuning drive. Variable selectivitiy enables you to enjoy 
high fidelity of tone. The cabinet is in dark walnut. 
The new Armchair Control or Press Button unit can 
be fitted by the dealer as an optional extra. 


A.C. MODEL. CASH PRICE £32 


Press Button Unit - - $$Cash Price £1 15s. extra 

Armchair Control Unit - Cash Price £3 10s. extra 

HIRE PURCHASE TERMS AVAILABLE ON ALL 
MODELS. 


Tel.: Welwyn Garden 800 
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Yet another letter 
in praise of the 


ASTRA 


ELECTRICAL AMPLIFIER 


There is no doubt that this new instrument, 
neat, compact, and right up-to-date in design, 
is the finest investment for the man who is 
interested in the best possible reproduction of 
records. Made in a single cabinet, in oak, 
walnut, or mahogany, at 20 gns., or with a 
separate loud-speaker at 28 gns. A/C D/C 
Two Piece model now available, 30 gns. 
Designed for the modern home. Ideal for 
gramophone societies and clubs. Details 
gladly sent on application. 


The . 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE 


LIMITED 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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with the B71. 
E.M.!. Go Gay 


It would have a been fitting and splendid divertissement for 
viewers, too, had the B.B.C. snatched the opportunity of tele- 
vising the E.M.I. gala which was held at the Empress Hall, Earl’s 
Court, on Friday, March 3rd. 

There were close on 7,000 people present, including Sir Louis 
and Lady Sterling, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Clark, and Sir Arthur 
Roberts. 

To see four or five thousand dancers (for not all were on the 
floor at the same time) doing “‘ The Lambeth Walk ” and “ ‘The 
Chestnut Tree ” in that brilliantly lit arena was an unforgettable 
sight. Hordes of merry and lighthearted people of all classes 
enjoying themselves to the full. 

Shortly after the pretty incident illustrated below, Sir Louis 
Sterling, in a brief address, said : 





Lady Sterling (left) and Mrs. Alfred Clark receiving bouquets from 
children of employees at the E.M.I. Staff Gala. Mr. Alfred Clark, 
chairman of the company, is on the right and Sir Louis Sterling, 
managing director, is on the left. 
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“I feel quite confident that each day is now bringing 
us nearer and nearer to permanent peace and prosperity. 
Every one of us, however, is happy to know that our plant 
at Hayes is busy playing its part in the great national task 
of making Britain safe. I am sure also that we are all par- 
ticularly proud that our Company is the one that has made 
it possible for the British public to have the first Television 
Service in the world, thus establishing for Britain leadership 
in this new miracle of entertainment.”’ 

** Not many years ago few people would have believed 
that to-day we should have nearly g million radio licence 
holders in this country ; and probably few people to-day 
realise the vast new markets which now lie ahead for us in 
the television field. There is in the Home Counties already 
a potential market for something like 3 million television 
sets and I am perfectly confident that we of E.M.I. will 
secure our full share of this valuable market.” 


Then on with the dance. Laughing faces on all sides and not a 
discordant note throughout. “ Electrons’? and ‘“ Protons” 
(including Leslie Mitchell) everywhere, but no ‘ Emitrons.”’ 
What a pity! 


Television Party 


We recently attended another of those delightfully informal 
television parties which are periodically held at Imhof House in 
Oxford Street. 

As is usual, on these occasions, spacious rooms are given up 
for demonstration purposes, the atmosphere is congenial and 
most important of all one can really judge the merits of the 
various instruments. Large screen pictures can be directly 
compared with instruments giving a smaller picture, the quality 
of the sound reproduction can be compared, etc., though as 
regards this last point there is little disparity between instruments 
of similar calibre. This, of course, does not apply to the television 
‘** add-on ” units which rely on the amplifier side of an existing 
radio receiver for sound reproduction. This type of unit is 
plugged into the sockets of a receiver normally provided for the 
connection of a pick-up. 

Such demonstrations as these whet one’s appetite, but you 
know what Gerald Cock, the Director of television, said. .. . 
Need we repeat it ? 


To whom it may concern 


A reader has asked us to announce that he has six reels of 
music for disposal. Odd as this may sound, it is perfectly true 
and the reels are free to anyone who cares to apply for them. 

To get any enjoyment from them applicants must perforce 
possess one of the Duo Track sound-on-film reproducers which 
the British Ozaphane Company, Ltd., produced some two years 
ago. Unfortunately manufacture of these instruments and 
recordings of the sound films was discontinued last year. 

The offer is made by Dr. E. Elkan, 14, Park Square East, 
London, N.W.1, to whom those interested should apply in writing 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 
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BY TERPANDER 


peCLAND was worthily represented. at the last International 
Festival of Contemporary Music, when Alan Rawsthorne’s 
Theme and Variations for two violins was played. The com- 
poser, who is 33, did not spring with meteoric rapidity into the 
public esteem. A few years age he might be said to have been 
unknown. But now, wherever English music is mentioned, it 
is impossible to ignore him. He has quietly built for himself a 
place in the forefront of the younger school, and there, without 
being prolific, he turns out a few works which are recognisable 
not only for an outlook of unusual seriousness but for the very 
definite air of authority with which one feels them to be stamped. 
Whether he will advance still further to a more elevated if 
lonelier position or is destined to be, in the words of Mr. Ernest 
Newman, a composer with a promising past, it is difficult to 
prophesy. ‘The spiritual world in which Alan Rawsthorne lives 
is in many ways a limited one, but technical mastery has enabled 
him to concentrate what are apparently the narrowest of experi- 
ences into a series of musical structures remarkable for their 
rather grim, humourless logic. It is not that Rawsthorne’s 
music lacks appeal. It has indeed a curious appeal. The 
composer is an admirer of Berg and as an inventor of extended 
rhapsody* may even be said, though ona smaller scale, to emulate 
the Austrian master. But in its highest flights of lyricism the 
music remains unsentimental and unsmiling. A fundamental 
austerity of character cannot be doubted, tempered and made 
bearable by a nervous energy radiating outwards through the 
aloof material. The result of this intellectual tussle is a sort of 
steadfast beauty, rather gaunt in its preliminary impact on the 
listener. ‘And if, for the latter, the emotional bias underlying 
the music may never quite be resolved, he will, I think, find that 
from a sheerly musical point of view these Variations are richly 
satisfying. 

The question as to whether there is anything peculiarly English 
about Rawsthorne’s work can be answered briefly. Lambert 
stresses the composer’s freedom from any of the traditional 
English influences. “ There is,”’ he says, “‘ not a trace of folk- 
song in his work, still less of Anglo-Irish nostalgia or Chester- 
Belloc heartiness. Such few influences as his music suggests are 
mainly Central European ...” With this I am in agreement. 
In fact I have for some time regarded this work (the Variations) 
as an excellent introduction to the contrapuntal manifestations 
of the Hindemith school, the beautifully transparent writing for 
the two violins rendering it exceptionally easy to follow. As 
regards Rawsthorne’s “ Englishry,” it is about as apparent as 
Purcell’s, and as unimportant, except to those to whom the 
processes of musical detection are more interesting than the music 
itself. It certainly defies immediate classification as such, and 
I cannot imagine a greater waste of energy than would be 
occasioned by an attempt to “‘ place ” Rawsthorne in the Con- 
temporary English School, as some would like to do. Per- 
sonally, I believe that Rawsthorne’s music deserves a better fate. 
Most of this so-called “‘ contemporary ” stuff, particularly the 
frenzied symphonic activity of which Moeran and Rubbra have 
recently given us samples, is when all is said and done only 
antidote music, lacking any positive qualities, unless the gener- 
alised virtues of the English countryside can be called that. 


* Constant Lambert, in an article on Rawsthorne in the September 
Monthly Musical Record, considers the composer to be primarily a 
melodist (of the rhapsodic order), and quotes the Notturno of the 
Variations. 
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THE THEME AND VARIATIONS 
OF ALAN RAWSTHORNE 


His Variations stand scrutiny 
— The Musical Times, August, 1938. 





Alan Rawsthorne 


Stravinsky is still the bugbear, and the younger French School, 
now headed by Francaix, to a slightly lesser degree—hence a 
procession of works, in the unhappy name of Sibelius, which are 
all, either avowedly or otherwise, militantly anti-this or anti-that. 
The price we pay for this ethical fervour (the fruit, as we shall 
see, of a morbid attempt to give life to something that is dead and 
were better buried) is a mediocrity, a dullness, a low level of 
inspiration, which it were a waste of time to describe when the 
radio is at hand and all who have ears can listen. Better by far 
a really good pastiche than these pedestrian blancmanges mas 
querading under the guise of symphonies. 


Now Rawsthorne’s music is quite unlike all this ‘‘ Salvation for 
your Souls” or “‘ Protect me from Stravinsky” rubbish. For 
instance, it isn’t frivolous, but then on the other hand it isn’t 
deliberately anti-frivolous ; nor do you feel that the composer 
is trying to communicate to his audience some secret grudge 
against Poulenc! What Rawsthorne has done is to retain his 
equilibrium. He has refused to become involved. For it is 
now gradually becoming obvious that, largely through the fault 
of its propagandists, modern English music has been forced into 4 
falsely reactionary attitude. Actually it has committed two 
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crimes : the minor one of refusing to acknowledge that it is 
behind the times, and the major one of unhealthily glorifying this 
lamentable fact into a doctrine. The New Romanticism, as some 
have piously named it, is descriptive of nothing but an uncom- 
fortable state of impotence. In a few years the “ school ” will 
have to start to climb out of the morass into which its admirers 
have cragged it, and then we shall have some heartburnings. 
Bax must be held largely responsible, but composers like Bliss 
cannot altogether escape censure. In spite of this it is extra- 
ordinary that any but the incurably short-sighted could have 
believ:d that a shining renascence would emerge from such a 
murky tangle of reaction as existed in this country about the time 
of “ies Six” (to say nothing of “ L’Histoire du Soldat ’’). 
Raws‘horne, together with Bate, Berkeley and a few others, will be 
spare’! the painful orgy of repudiation which is bound, sooner or 
laier, to take place. 


Tkese excellent records from the ever-enterprising Decca 
Company constitute the composer’s gramophone début. If not 
his best work to date (and I am inclined to think it is, although 
Lambert rates the viola sonata very highly) it is certainly his 
‘most compact. Now although superficially the writing of 
variations is one of the easiest tasks a composer can set himself, 
the appearance of a set of variations which are stamped with a life 
of their own, and do not merely hang together mechanically, 
can be regarded as an event. Rawsthorne’s Variations reach a 
high level of symmetrical beauty, comparing very favourably 
with one of the most perfect examples of the modern variation 
form, the Tema e Variazioni from Stravinsky’s Octet for Wind 
Instruments*. In both cases widely different as are their styles and 
underlying mentalities, one gains the impression of something 
organic, as opposed to the feeling, so often experienced, of listening 
to a string of disconnected pieces for which “ suite”? would be a 
better title than “‘ variations.’’ This raises an interesting point. 
To few listeners will the relationship between the theme and each 
succeeding variation be immediately apparent. Mr. W. 
McNaught, in the August Musical Times, even goes so far as to 
remark that “‘if thematic connection were the chief factor of 
interest the greater part of Mr. Rawsthorne’s conscientious art 
would go unappreciated.” I agree, and at the same time ask, 
what are the functions of the theme ? Is it, for instance, absolutely 
essential that we should grasp the thematic connection ourselves ? 
Is it not enough that the theme has inspired in this case a certain 
type of music, which had it not been cast in variation form would 
have been something quite different ? Let me try and put the 
matter less elusively. If we can regard the theme as the primary 
controlling factor, then the question is not so much where the 
theme is as what it does. When for the listener a series of them- 
atically related movements appears to achieve a satisfactory 
unity, can one not claim that the theme in its mediumistic faculty 
has done its duty, and leave it at that ? As a corollary to this, one 
might perhaps enquire whether it is aesthetically right for a 
theme to dominate its variations to a tiresomely recognisable 
extent. Surely the whole development of variation form is based 
on a conception precisely the reverse of this, namely, the ever 
increasing subtlety with which the links connecting theme and 
variations are forged. No longer do we point rudely, as in the 
manner of the classical variations—we imply. Bearing this in 
mind it is nevertheless true that a number of hearings of the 
Rawsthorne work (in addition to a fairly close study of the 
score) really does disclose, to the ear as well as to the eye, the 
appreciable influence exercised by the theme over its offspring. 


The harmonic characteristics of Rawsthorne’s music may per- 
haps be summed up in the dubious phrase ** modified atonality.”’ 
That is, although there are diatonic moments (dictated, ‘when 
they co appear, by the nature of the instruments for which he is 
writing) one feels that the scales are heavily weighted against 
the use of diatonism as an actual basis for composition. If then 
* the music is not anti-diatonic by theory or rote ” (in the words 
of Mr. McNaught) it certainly is by bias and predeliction. Nor 
does it need a knowledge of the composer’s Central European 





~* Obtainable on: Columbia records. 
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sympathies to realise that the sense of key as displayed in this 
work is highly attentuated, to say the least of it. I personally 
would not describe it as a sense of key at all (as we have so far 
come to understand it) but rather as a kind of harmonic polarity 
more perceptible than actual. If you hammer away at a note 
long enough it will begin to assume the aspect of a tonic, but there 
is more than this to diatonism, which demands the correct relative 
functioning of every note of a given scale (artificial modes and 
permutations of the twelve-tone scale cannot be taken into con- 
sideration, for they are altogether too arbitrary, too personal, in 
their functioning. Inventing scales, and tampering sometimes 
with archaic modes, is on the level of a childish pastime. A true 
system grows naturally, and ultimately establishes itself in the 
minds of successive generations as a sort of mental trait). Thus it is 
a mistake to imagine that a series of entirely independent notes 
clustering round another note, which by dint of repetition has 
succeeded in establishing itself as a sort of temporary permanency, 
bears any real relationship to diatonism. Moreover, as it is 
quite clear that atonality represents the ultimate escape from 
key, let us not delude ourselves into thinking that those uncon- 
scious leanings towards a tonic, to be found in the music of even 
so extreme an atonalist as Schénberg, are anything but resemb- 
lances of the most superficial nature. The composer himself 
would regard them as fortuitous, and their significance from a 
purely tonal point of view (as opposed to atonal) imaginary. I 
have not intended to convey by this digression that the harmonic 
asperities in Rawsthorne’s music are considerable. They are not, 
and when they do occur they are generally a logical result of the 
contrapuntal conflict. Indeed, in his ability to suggest both 
discords and concords in what is predominantly a non-tonal 
texture Rawsthorne resembles Hindemith rather than Schénberg, 
whose music, theoretically, is entirely concordant or entirely 
discordant. 


It is rarely that music achieves a just balance between its 
various elements. Rawsthorne’s is no exception, and inevitably 
rhythm, in its subtlest manifestations, is not an important factor 
in his music. Rhythm does not “‘ shape ”’ his music as it does 
Stravinsky’s, where even the thematic material seems to spring 
into being at the behest of a vital rhythmic urge. This tallies 
very well with what we already know of the composer’s tem- 
peramental affinity with certain Germano-Austrian composers. 


Although Rawsthorne. like Hindemith, favours neo-classical 
forms and devices, one feels that neither is really influenced by 
the concerto grosso idiom, and that the numerous short movements 
in canonic or toccata form are merely so many ingenious attempts 
to achieve a certain outward expression of tautness. This is 
not surprising, for the tendencies of both lie in exactly the opposite 
direction. When Hindemith’s Trio, 1933, for violin, viola and 
*cello (Col. discs) was recorded some years ago, I was at once 
struck by its pure chamber-music style. It seemed to me to be 
in the direct line of succession to the Mozart-Haydn master- 
pieces, and also to the lighter chamber works of Beethoven— 
especially those which embrace the form of the divertimento. The 
tendency for Hindemith to subordinate his superb counterpoint 
to the demands of sonata form has for some time been manifest. 
One feels him to have been drawn almost unconsciously towards 
a more dramatic form of music, involving the revival of a tradition 
less austere in .its implications than the lofty classicism he has 
since renounced—and altogether more suited to what is at root 
a homely temperament. The outcome of this reversion to type 
(scratch the composer of the “ universal’? Das Unaufhérliche, and 
the perfect apostle of the gemiitlich is revealed) is an almost glow- 
ing creativeness. This sense of delight taken by the composer in 
his medium is one which can, and indeed should, be shared 
perfectly by the listener. Without it a work can be said to have 
good intentions but no spiritual values. Only the very insensitive 
will fail to recognise that Rawthorne’s music has the requisite 
communicative urgency. Less virilely proportioned than the 
Hindemith Trio, and of course infinitely less experienced in its 
approach to certain Urproblemen of music which Hindemith has 
long dismissed as child’s play, his Theme and Variations never 
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theless abounds in all the delicate intimations of chamber music. 
It can take its place without shame beside the German master’s 
work. The two compositions, in fact, complement each other 
admirably. The musician who does not possess either of these 
works in their recorded form should set about remedying the 
omission. 

Rawsthorne’s work is contained on two 12-inch Decca records 
(8s.). I have little fault to find with the recording which, 
although somewhat on the intense side, is not without its delicacies. 


The score is published by Oxford University Press (3s. 6d.). 


SIDE 1 


Theme. The theme itself is presented in the manner of a decora- 
tive contrapuntal variation, but I do not agree with Mr. 
McNaught that it is “ half-concealed in quick imitative 
writing.”” On the contrary, the two halves of the theme stand 
out quite clearly as a melodic line played by the 1st violin— 
bars 1-3 containing the first half, and bars 8 and g the second 
half (See Ex. 1 (a) and (b)). 
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Ex. 2. 
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The Actual Autograph of the Composer 





Var. 1. Capriccietto. A brilliantly vital exercise for the two 
violins, based on the widely-spaced leaps of the second half of 
the theme, plus an attractive decoration (occasionally inverted) 
which may or may not be derived from the opening figuration. 


Var. 2. Siciliano. An exquisite piece of writing with a curiously 
placid atmosphere. Worth a good deal of study. The main 
outline of the first half of the theme is easily recognizable, 
although it has become a flowing six-eight. 


Var. 3. Cancrizzante. A cancrizan is a species of inversion which 
it is possible but not easy to use imaginatively. In its archaic 
form the theme is inverted, not vertically (as in the real or root 
inversion), but horizontally. Rednapret is the natural 
cancrizan of Terpander ! A well-known example of the modern 
use of the cancrizan is to be found in Alban Berg’s “ Lulu,”’ 
where, with deliberate symbolic effect, the whole of one 
movement is played backwards during a retrospective scene 
in the opera! Needless to say, the strict adherence to can- 
crizan form could easily result, not in music, but in a rather 
arid exhibition of technical ingenuity. Bach was the only 
composer whose most academic formulae seem already instinct 
with music, and even he was not too particular as regards an 
occasional non-conforming interval. Rawsthorne’s cancrizan 


might perhaps be better described as an Invention. It is’ 


** busy ’” music, and scurries to its final attractive cadence 
indefatigably yet dourly. 


SIDE 2 


Var. 4. Rhapsodia. A shapely adagio movement, the harmony 

of which is derived from telescoping the melodic outline of the 
theme (See Ex. 2). Bold double-stopping creates the effect of 
four-part writing, but the main outcome is an upward-yearning 
phrase of some poignancy which is cut short every now and then 
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by a hurrying passage marked piu presto. Here chords are to be 
found in a state of continuous dissection, or, alternatively, 
arpeggios are caught in the act! 


Var. 5. Notturno. In this movement the sparsely emotional] 
climax of the work is reached. The music is inventive, 
lyrically profuse, and in a bitter sort of way, impassioned, 
Consisting mainly of interesting tremolando exchanges between 
the two instruments, over or under which a baroque melodic 
design is traced, it makes full use of part two of the theme. A 
suggestion of the hectic is, if anything, heightened by the final 
etiolation (marked perdendosi). 


SIDE 3 


Var. 6. Scherzetto. Another of these rapid interludiary quick 
(and quick-fire) movements. The extreme delicacy o! the 
string texture in its upper register is heightened by miutes, 
The transparency and lightness of the music might almost be 
called Mendelssohnian. Against a contrapuntal tr cery 
suggestive of musical pointillage the 2nd violin announ“es a 
smoothly syncopated version of the theme. 


Var. 7. Ostinato. A powerful rhythmic transformation cf the 


theme, which will make an effective reappearance in the final 
variation. It leads without a pause into the penultimate. 


Var. 8. Canone. A strict canon at the grd, based on the extended 
version of the theme to be found in the original statement. 


SIDE 4 

Var. 9. Fantasia. An effective conclusion to the work, whose 
characteristics it sums up, is provided by this structurally 
unorthodox movement. The form of the Fantasia may poer- 
haps be described as a study in frustration, or less picturesquely, 
as that of a stretto interrupted by several episodes of a retro- 
spective nature. After the preliminary fuguing, a few con- 
templative bars suffice to recall the Siciliano, which is followed, 
on the resumption of the stretto, by the yearning phrases of the 
Rhapsodia, the latter being linked to the tremolandos of 
the Notturne, above which is heard a succinct statement of the 
theme. Finally, the stretto having been vanquished, the 
Ostinato reappears as the coda of the work. ‘The stretto itself 
is developed from a spacious phrase on the 2nd violin (whose 
first notes represent a root or vertical inversion of the theme). 
During its progress most of the original thematic material is 
treated very freely and with increasing virility. But it (the 
stretto) is destined never to achieve finality. After being twice 
intercepted in its magnificent course its counterpoint begins 
to disintegrate, while its final bars already anticipate the 
implacable rhythm of the Ostinato. When that movement 
finally returns to take charge at the piu mosso, its presence by 
now seems inevitable. All of which goes to prove that a moving 
drama can be enacted in terms of abstract music—and the more 
abstract the music, the more moving the drama. Which in its 
turn seems to show why quite a number of people regard 
Wagner as remarkably undramatic, and even, musically 
speaking, lifeless. 





Do not merely covet the Society 
Issues—the complete Operas, 
Symphonies and other works— 
buy them out of income 


For Example :- A Two-Guinea purchase for 10s. 6d. 
with order and Three Monthly payments of 10s. 6d. 


From 


The GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE Ltd. 


Astra House, 121 and 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
London, W.C.2 Temple Bar : 3007 
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COLLECTOR'S CORNER 


BY G. K. BISHOP, U.S.A. 


YEAR has passed, and since I learn from the pages of THE 

GRAMOPHONE itself that two people at least, an Englishman 
and 2 Canadian woman, have read my previous excursion into 
“ Collector’s Corner,” I am tempted to speak again. 


First let me ask one of my readers, Mr. Barnett, would he 
dash home very often to play through his hypothetical Pauline 
Lucca cylinder ? (It would have to be a cylinder.) Would he 
dare, except on the most carefully chosen occasion, to play it at 
all, in case he damaged so precious an object ? Or, more terrible 
still, wear it out ? Yet if a re-recording were made (and a proper 
re-recording, equal to the original) such an edition could be played 
to ali and sundry, and every night before he went to bed, with 
relaxed nerves and bland enjoyment at all times. But it would 
never have the same value as the original cylinder, which could 
then (like the Gutenburg Bible) be preserved and guarded as it 
should be. 


I fully agree nevertheless, that on records “‘ the chief thing is 
the recording,” particularly with collectors who are musical, 
though certainly many are not! And again I think this bears 
out the analogy with books. Who, with any literary pretentions, 
would cease reading all books printed after a certain date ? Of 
course many book collectors limit themselves to or specialize 
in restricted periods or subjects (though I am sure most of them 
go right on reading in the present), and in a like manner not 
necessarily unintelligent record collectors may specialize in all 
sorts of things ; a composer, opera or lieder records within a 
given period, or casts of such and such a theatre or country through 
a certain date. It is for such specialists that a thorough and 
complete guide, such as Mr. Bauer has given us (and rightly) 
to the best of his ability is of particular value, and in such con- 
nection names like those of Bakkers, Minolfi and Grisi—and 
Grisi, by the way, was quite a good singer—achieve an importance 
that they might not have otherwise. However, I repeat, the 
intense specialist misses much personal pleasure if he closes his 
ears to all else of musical quality, both old and new. Even in 
the matter of collecting for rarity’s sake a fixed period will not 
suffice. The record (or book) of yesterday may be the rarity of 
to-day, viz. Mme. Charles Cahier’s electrical Mahler songs. 
But always and emphatically, chacun ad son gofit; and there’s 
no accounting for tastes should also be remembered. 


Now let me speak of a few more American singers. 


The shocking death of Alma Gluck at much too early an age 
gives sad reason to call attention to her amazing contribution 
to the gramophone. No recorder in America has ever been so 
popular. One record alone, ‘‘ Carry me back to old Virginny,”’ 
sold over a million copies and with its royalties made her a rich 
woman. It is altogether extraordinary that Mme. Gluck, born in 
Roumania, and a Jewess, was so able to grasp the essential simplicity 
with which such a completely native American song as this must be 
sung, that it went straight to the heart of every listener. This 
same perfect insight enabled her to sing the- Stephen Foster 
ballads with charming grace and poignancy, and notably her 
Nelly was a Lady” is an example of the utmost in purity of 
style. Only Melba was able to surpass her in this exquisite 
ability to sing simple songs in English with a “‘ little girl ’’ quality, 
which is anything but that, is indeed an artistry which cannot be 
defined, and can only be appreciated to its full by the wholly 
sophisticated listener. (I hope that all C.C. devotees read Mr. 
Mackenzie’s beautifully comprehending mention of Mme. Gluck 
in his December editorial.) Her flights into more flamboyant 
song were all-too infrequent on records, but one must mention 
her glittering “* Rossignols Amoureux,” by Rameau and Liuba’s 
Air from “* The Tsar’s Bride,”’ which have recently been reissued ; 
and other songs and arias in French and Italian and German are 
worthy of a handy album in anybody’s collection. 








Alma Gluck as Mimi in La Bohéme 


Mme. Gluck was foreign born but almost her whole life and 
career were American. Now I come to another singer, whose 
birth was in Belgium, and whose career covered the five continents. 


Clara Lardinois, Princess Peshkov, Ada Nelson, Blanche 
Arral, Claire Wheeler are the names that mark the passage 
hither and yon of a true bird on the wing. But as it was here 
in America, and only here, that Mme. Arral’s records were made 
and issued, I think we may call her ours. It is a great joy to do 
this, for scarcely has a more captivating artist appeared on 
records, and had she, due to her constant peregrinations, com- 
pletely escaped the trial» by horn, the loss would have been 
tremendous. 


Fresh from the training of Marchesi, this tiny but effervescent 
singer entered the Opera Comique at an incredibly early age, to 
become the contemporary and pet of such singers as Mme. 
Miolan Carvahlo, the creator of Marguerite; Marie Van 
Zandt, the creator of Lakmé ; Mme. Heilbron, the creator of 
Manon; Elena Sanz, and others of the brilliant assembly at 
that time, and from whom she learned much of style, interpreta- 
tion and technique. But to remain cooped up in the Comique 
could never have satisfied this bird who flew as well as sang with 
a reckless joy and daring. From then on her vicissitudes were 
many, too many to tell in this brief space, and are indeed the 
subject of a book now in preparation, most aptly titled “* Bravura 
Passage.” 

I think one may best appreciate Mme. Arral’s gift for gaiety by 
a comparison of her “ Valse d’Oiseau”’ (composed for her by 
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Varney) with a later issue made by Mme. Bori both acoustically 
and electrically. Now Mme. Bori is not a dour singer herself, 
and for style, lightness and grace her equals have been few. But 
the Arral version is pure champagne—one must let it go at that. 
And while no one would call such music important, as an enchant- 
ing exhibition of pure vocal sparkle it serves its purpose as a per- 
fect representation of her ease and joy in singing, though it is 
noticeable in everything she did. This was Mme. Arral’s 
greatest gift, and remains quite unmatched. The Victor red 
seal records are given in the Bauer guide, so need not be listed 
here, except to say that they are all too few. 


It will be, however, of undoubted interest to those who have 
the good fortune to possess her Victor records to know that her 
Edison cylinders are being re-recorded (except duplications of 
her Victor discs) and issued as an Album Set by the I.R.C.C, 


The complete list of cylinders is as follows : 


** Mignon,” Polonaise, Coeur et la Main, Bolero. 

** Carmen,” Micaela’s Air, La Veritable Manola. 

“‘ Faust,”’ Air des bijoux, Le Grand Mogul, Valse des Serpents. 

“ Romeo et Juliette,”” Valse, Girofle-Girofla, Brindisi. 

* Manon,” Au cours la Reine and A nous les Amours (unpublished) 
Perle du Brésil, Charmant oiseau. 


Carolina White was born in America. But she made her 
debut in Naples and how she ever escaped becoming Carolina 
Bianca is a miracle. During the 1909-10 season she sang leading 
roles in “ Wally,” ‘“ Manon,” “ Aida,” “ Iris,” ‘* Tosca,” 
** Butterfly,” “‘ Herodiade,”’ etc, in the opera houses of Italy, and 
then was engaged by the Chicago Opera Co. for the following 
season. In Chicago she created Minnie in “ The Girl,” and 
Susanne in ‘“* Secret of Susanne,” and the latter she also created 
in New York at the Metropolitan during the Chicago-Phila- 
delphia season which took place on Tuesday nights. The next 
year she created Maliella in “ I Gioelli,” in the three cities, and 
in this performance was said to have offended Roman Catholics 
of her audience by actually placing the Crown of the Virgin upon 
her own head. If this was sacrilege, certainly a terrible punish- 
ment was meted out, if a story which has recently come to me is 
true. It is true that Madame White has disappeared without 
trace. And the story is that a collector was packing up his 
records and using for the purpose old newspapers, when suddenly 
his eye fell upon a familiar name in a small obituary notice. It 
was that of Carolina White, who had died in Washington, D.C., 
destitute and blind. During her last pitiful years she had made 
some appearances in fourth-rate vaudeville billed as “‘ The 
Blind Soprano.” I hope this is not true. It sounds too pat. 
But remembering the tragic fate of Delma and many a lesser 
singer, one can only hope. 


As one can see by the period of her career, Mme. White’s 
Columbia records fall just outside the collectors’ period as it used 
to be understood. Nevertheless they are very rare (the matrices 
of almost all have been destroyed) and anyone who neglected to 
pick them up if the opportunity arose would be doing himself 
an injury. The White voice (which is not “‘ white ’’) is unusually 
rich, with a slight mysterious throb which is not a tremolo and 
has a fine range. It should be mentioned that her most common 
record, and thus the one most frequently acquired : Spring Song, 
Natoma and Sweetest story ever told, is her least characteristic, and 
gives but a limited idea of the fruity quality of the rest. The 
complete list is as follows : 


A5353 “ Robert le Diable,”’ O Roberto and Pagliacci, Ballatella. 

A5354 “‘ Mme. Butterfly,’ Un bel di and Nozze di Figaro, 
Dove sono. 

“* Aida,”’ Ritorna vincitor and O patria mia. 

Martha, Last rose and Irish love song (Lang). 

Matiinata and L’ultima canzone (Tosti). 

Louise, Depuis le jour. 
anon Lescaut, In quelle trine and, O sole mio. 

Lass with delicate air and At parting (Rogers). 

Natoma, Spring Song and Sweetest story. 

I heard a thrush at eve (Cadman) and A birthday (Woodman) 


A5499 
A5488 
A557! 
30871 

A1330 
A1376 
A1432 
A159! 
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There is also an Edison cylinder of Un bel di vedremo, and 
possibly others that I do not know of. 


One more American singer was Lucille Marcel, wife of 
Felix Weingartner and apparently the cause of some trouble to 
him. Mme. Marcel was engaged by the Opera Comique as early 
as 1904, but Jeam de Reszke, hearing her before her debut, 
persuaded her to withdraw and study under him. It was there. 
fore on March 24th, 1908, that Marcel made her debut, not at 
the Comique but in Vienna as Electra, after Mme. Von 
Mildenburg had refused the role, and under Weingartner, 
She later appeared as Eva, Marguerite, Tosca and Aida. Ip 
1910 she became Mrs. Weingartner, and in 1912 she and her 
husband were engaged by the Boston Opera*, an opulent but 
short-lived American venture. She appeared there as Margucrite, 
and as Tosca and Aida under the baton of her husband ip 
memorable performances. ‘The result of this was undoubtedly 
the Columbia record A5482, Otello, Ave Maria and Thou art ¢ 
Child. It is extremely rare and I have never heard it. Mme, 
Marcel has also one Victor red seal record, 76018, “‘ Tosca,” 
Vissi d’arte, which was always listed in their catalogues under the 
heading “‘ Famous Voices of Europe,” so that it was certainly 
made abroad, though where I do not know, nor if there were 
others. It is an extremely interesting record, revealing a rich 
dark voice and marked individual interpretative power. One 
would like to have more. | 








*Boston Opera Singers: Nordica, Boninsegna, Homer, Gay, Lip- 
kowska, Freeman, Neilsen, Brozia, Dereyne, Nivette, Constantino, | 
Baklanoff, Melis, Zenatello, Mardones, Galeffi, Blanchart, Polese, 
Mauberg, Bonheur, Destinn, Rappold, Korolowicz, White, Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck, Martin, Clement, Dalmores, Jadlowker, Slezak, Urlu, 
McCormack, Lankow, Bassi, De Treville, Ferrabini, Vanni-Marcoux, 
Gadski, Gilly, etc. 


GRAMOPHONE SCHOOL 
NOTES 


BY W. W. JOHNSON 


‘‘Jam’’ in the Classroom 


jt is interesting to note that in the recent “‘ Spens ”’ Report, the 
continuance of work in musical appreciation in schools is 
warmly advocated, and a distinction is made between that form 
of teaching which trains executive skill, and lessons developing 
the capacity for artistic enjoyment. 


Musical appreciation lessons have been given in this country 
for well over a quarter of a century, and many educationists have 
been asking in recent years, “‘ Has the appreciation movement 
failed ?”’ If immediate results of such teaching are sought for, 
then this question will continue to be asked, for the effects rarely 
show themselves until pupils have left school and reached more 
mature years. But there is another question which cannot be 
overlooked : are the methods by which pupils are brought into 
touch with the music of the masters the best we know ? I am 
inclined to think we do not experiment ‘enough in this subject. 
As a rule, we choose the music, we give the directions for listening, 
and we expect some kind of response to our efforts. Rarely do we 
allow the pupils to call the tune. 


It is because I have been trying out one or two “‘ revolutionary” 
methods on my own just recently that I want to make a plea for 
an approach to music from the point of view of the pupil, instead 
of from the point of view of the teacher. I feel that if we meet 
the pupil on his own ground rather than inflict upon him music 
which he instinctively thinks to be dull and serious, then we have 
a better chance of success. 


Last September I was given an “ extra ” Sixth Form for music 
once a week, and I immediately asked them what kind of music 
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The GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE you are 
never “OFF THE MAP" 


Indeed we take a special pride and 
pleasure in serving those who are far 
away. With the great advantages of 
the new air mails for orders and 
enquiries and our immediate response, 
the handicap that once existed is 
rapidly decreasing. 


But a greater advantage still is the 
expert knowledge that we have gained 
in 30 years’ experience in the export 
trade, and this we place at your dis- 
posal with confidence, increased from 
the grateful letters we receive from 
every country in the world. 


Whatever you need in the gramophone 
and radio worlds, we can supply. A 
box of needles is not too small nor a 
complete installation too large. 


To our friends abroad we particularly 
recommend the unfailing Guide to 
Record Purchasing — the Monthly 
Critique by our Musical Director, Mr. 
G. H. S. Montagu—post free on 
request. With the help of this you 
may order with the greatest confidence 
and be sure you will be satisfied. 


Radio, 
Free on 


Catalogues of Gramophones, 
Records, Storage, Accessories. 
vequest from— 


The Gramophone Exchange, Limited, 
Astra House 


121 & 123, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C.2. England. 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
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EVERYBODY SAYS—‘“/n the Radio industry 
most things are out of date in ten years.”’ 


YES .... . but not the Magnet 
of the ** VOIGT ”’ Speaker, 
Patent No. 331209 dated 


25-3-29. 


We looked ahead—and thus a ‘‘ VOIGT ’’ Speaker 
Unit ten years old is brought up-to-date by 
fitting a normal or light coil twin diaphragm. We 
chose rather to spend money on original research 
and we are proud of the appreciation and goodwill 
so often expressed by our customers. 


THE “VOIGT” SPEAKER 
gives maximum enjoyment to 
the ‘‘ music iover ’’ and all who wish 
to spend their money wisely and well. 


Prices (ex Works): Unit & Horn from£17 15s.0d.(DC) 
Complete equipments supplied. 
Regd. Office : 22 Castle St., E.C.| 





VOIGT PATENTS LTD 
Sydenham 6666 
THE COURTS, SILVERDALE, SYDENHAM, S.E.26. 
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THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 


A Review for the Modern Home 
RECORDS RADIO 
Edited and Published by PETER HUGH REED 


A monthly magazine, published between the first and the fifth, 

dealing in an interesting and informative manner with repro- 

duced music. The only magazine of its kind published in 
America. 


Write for sample copy, mentioning THe GRAMOPHONE 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC LOVER 
12 East 22nd Street, New York City, New York 
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James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York 


MUSIC 


RECORDINGS BY 


THE 


NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC 


SOCIETY 





BACH 


Concerto in F minor for Piano and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 
Sonata No. 1 in G major for ‘Cello and Piano. John 
Barbirolli, Ethel Bartlett. 
Sonata in Ep major for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre 


2 records, 151-2 


2 records, 133-4 


(HONEGGER). Flute Solo, Réne le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 
Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String 
Quartet. 2 records, 76-7 


Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardranger (BAx). 
Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 


String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 


3 records, 156-8 


3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 
String Quartet in Ey. Poltronieri String Quartet. 


2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano) , 
Spencer Dyke (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 


Parker (‘cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
4 records, 105-8 
3 records, 147-9 


Bowen, Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 
Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, 


conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe 
kénnen sicher Weiden (BacH). Sung by Martha Amstad 
(soprano), with Bernard Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, 
Evelyn Claye (flutes). 2 records, 69a-69B 


DEBUSSY 


Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with 
N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli 
(three sides), and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’ été and 
Pour remercier la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes 
Antiques). Duet for one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae 
Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Lessons et parfums tournent dans 
l’‘aid du soir (from Preludes, Set I). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 
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HANDEL 


Sonata No 3 in G major for Flute and Piano. René le Roy, 
Kathleen Long. 1 record, 13} 


HAYDN 


Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (RAMEAU). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138. 
String Quartet in By major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109.1} 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Foy 
Part Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (PURCELL). Internationa] 
String Quartet. 3 records, 149. 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra 
conducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 1444 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
1 record,14 


MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and 
(a) Minuet (6) Air from Suite in Bp (GOTTLIEB MUFFA’), and 
Le Tic-Toc-Choc ou Les Maillotins (coupertIn). Kathleen 
Long. 2 records, 129.3) 
Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute; Violin, Viola, ‘Cello. 
René le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert 


Withers. 2 records, 11233 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Hom, 
Bassoon. Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick 


Thurston, Aubrey Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121.43 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 
2 records, 159.60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), 
Frederick Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano), 
2 records, 161.2 


VIVALDI 


Sonata En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and 
Strings (arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String 
Quartet (three sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel 
Bartlett), (a) Golden Slumbers, (b) An Ancient Lullaby, 
(c) My Love’s an Arbutus. John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethd 
Bartlett (piano). 2 records, 131.2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone| 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the 
International String Quartet, conducted by Constant 
Lambert. 3 records, 163.5 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
Orders over £2 post free 
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they preferred to study. The answer was “ modern music,” by 
which was meant contemporary jazz ; and much to their surprise, 
I did not turn down the request. And so the course began with 
the arrival of a large batch of dance records, contributed to by 
many members of the Form. There was a general impression 
that a good time was to be had by all! We began with “I got 
Rhythm ” (H.M.V. B8826), and comments were invited. Nobody 
had much to say, so we heard the record again, and then again. 
The fact that we were not playing through the rest of the batch 
proved a little disconcerting—much more so when “I got 
Rhythm ” turned out to be the only dance record we heard 
during the first five lessons! Gradually various members of the 
Form began to offer opinions. ‘This one liked the snappy melody ; 
that one liked the catchy rhythm; the other admired the 
acrobatics of the solo instrument (a muted trumpet) ; and so on. 
I found the piece to be a syncopated and somewhat sugary 
melody, repeated ad nauseum in the form of improvised variations, 
and moving over a weak and monotonous rhythmic accompani- 
ment, but I did not express this opinion. 


The pupils discoveed for themselves that the basic melody was 
short and syncopated, and that it was repeated or “‘ swung ”’ 
in various ways by a very versatile trumpeter. One volunteer 
wrote in notation upon the blackboard the opening bars of the 
theme ; another named all the instruments used in the ensemble ; 
a third collected information about Gershwin, the composer. 


At this stage I pointed out that the Theme with Variations was 
one of the earliest devices used by serious composers, and I felt 
I could find better examples of the form than “‘ I got Rhythm.” 
I therefore played the Prelude to Bizet’s ‘‘ L’Arlésienne ”’ (Col. 
LX541), but this was criticised as “‘ too straight’; and some 
of the variations from Dohnanyi’s “‘ Variations on a Nursery 


Tune”? (H.M.V. D2054), but these were too involved in their 
orchestration. 


The next step was to hear how more serious composers used 
syncopation, and we began with Walton’s ‘‘ Portsmouth Point ”’ 
Overture (H.M.V. DA1540), but this failed to please. Then 
we tried part of the Third Movement of Schumann’s Piano 
Concerto (H.M.V. C2945), which contains an example of 
extended syncopation : this was declared to be so syncopated as 
to be “ straight ’”’ again ! 

The e:'tcome of these various excursions was a general desire 
to learn something of the history of jazz, and particularly of those 
composers who had used jazz idioms in more ambitious works. 
We consulted the excellent article in Dr. Scholes’ recent “‘ The 
Oxford Companion to Music ” entitled ‘‘ Ragtime and Jazz,” 
and the revelation that Debussy, Ravel, Stravinsky, Casella, 
Satie, and other famous composers have deliberately used jazz 
rhythms in their music caused some surprise. A request was 
made for a hearing of some typical examples. We began with 
Gershwin’s popular ‘‘ Rhapsody in Blue”? (H.M.V. C2806-7), 
and followed with Constant Lambert’s “The Rio Grande ”’ 
(Col. L2373-4). Both were condemned on the ground that they 
were “neither one thing nor the other” (a most pertinent 
criticism). ‘* The Golliwog’s Cake Walk” from Debussy’s 
“ Children’s Corner Suite ” (Col. LX597) was mildly received, 
though declared to be out of date. ‘‘ The Triumph of Neptune”’ 
by Berners (Col. LX697-8) scored a hit, not so much for its 
resemblance to jazz music, but for its general liveliness, energy, 
and distorted tunefulness. 


More recently we have heard more dance records, and there 
have been strong criticisms of the sickly sentimentality of the 


vocal refrains, and of occasional glaring misuse of English 
grammar ! 


The course has now been in operation for some weeks, and 
there is no doubt that the Form has taken the work seriously, 
and has approached some of the problems of music with surprising 
enthusiasm. Of the examples of permanent music heard, the 
majority have failed to please because they have contained either 
no syncopation at all, or their complex orchestration has left 
the listeners confused and dissatisfied. But a need for a greater 
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understanding of the instruments of the orchestra is now being 
felt, and there is little doubt that during the next few weeks we 
shall be listening to the various members of the orchestra 
separately and in combination, and that some of the com- 
plexities will be smoothed over. Further study may proceed 
along lines which will ultimately lead to the identification of 
counterpoint, for it is patent that few members of the Form are 
able to listen intelligently to more than one tune at once—an 
accomplishment, indeed, that many music-lovers would wish to 
develop. Whether or not this stage is reached depends upon the 
rate of progress and the avoidance of too many side-tracks (at 
present one of the weaknesses of our scheme). There is no 
knowing where this series of lessons will eventually lead—we 
have certainly covered a great deal of ground already—but the 
goal seems to be less important than the means, which undoubtedly 
savours of genuine and wholehearted appreciation. 











GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS AND 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


FEDERATION announcements have again been crowded out 
this month owing to the number and length of society reports. 
The number of reports cannot grow too large (it was twenty-three 
last month), but correspondents are again asked to keep to the 
150-word limit, which is all that can be spared. The Federation 
Committee recently complained that the work at present being 
done is not sufficiently known : its influence is extending through- 
out the world, and only in THE GRAMOPHONE can these things 
become widely diffused. 


On Saturday, April 22nd, at 3.30 p.m., the Federation Annual 
General Meeting takes place at the E.M.I. Studios, 3, Abbey 
Road, N.W.8. Each year this meeting has been extraordinarily 
well attended, and there are no fears that history will again 
repeat itself. On the other hand, it is an event of such importance 
that every society should be represented by at least one delegate, 
and particularly so this year, as there may be some very important 
and gratifying business to undertake. Bona fide visitors who are 
not members of affiliated societies are normally excluded from 
this meeting unless they show good reasons for attending, and 
secure a ticket of admission in advance from the Secretary, 
N.F.G.S., 73, Park Avenue, Gillingham, Kent. 


The meeting will be followed at 7.30 p.m. by the Second 
Annual Dinner, to be held this year at Chiltern Court Restaurant, 
Baker Strect, W. (next to Baker Street Station). Last year’s 
Dinner was quite successful, with over 40 present, but we hope 
to double that number this year. Tickets cost 6s. 6d. Full par- 
ticulars of both the Meeting and the Dinner should be in the 
hands of all Society Secretaries by now, and it is hoped that every 
member in the movement will be given the information in good 
time. 


Other Federation announcements are held over until next 
month. 
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Acton and District Gramophone Circle 


Perusal of “‘ The Oxford Companion of Music’ prompted Mr. Hill, 
our host, to entitle his programme “‘ 1862-1872.” During this period 
the six composers Vaughan Williams, Debussy, Sibelius, Delius, 
Strauss, and Dukas were born. Representative works were : “‘ Wasps ”’ 
Overture, and Fantasia on a Theme by Tallis ; La cathédral engloutie ; 
Symphony No. 2; La Calinda (from “ Koanga’’) and Appalachia ; 
Till Eulenspiegel; and L’apprenti sorcier. An interlude was provided 
by a musical bout—composer versus arranger—in which Gretchen am 
Spinnrade as arranged by Liszt and performed by Petri, and composed 
by Schubert and performed by Elizabeth Schumann and Gerald Moore 
were heard. Opinion was decidedly in favour of the composer. 


Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


Mrs. G. Turton’s programme opened with Dvofrak’s Carnival Over- 
ture, and was followed by a scintillating array of famous artists—Pag- 
luighi, Menuhin, Gigli, Pons, Tibbett, and Tauber—seasoned with such 
evergreens as Luigini’s Egyptian Ballet, Handel’s Largo, and the 
Cavalleria Rusticana Intermezzo. 

The recital by Mr. G. R. Birchley consisted of Schubert’s Trout 
Quintet and the Brahms No. 1 (Telefunken). 

All information from Mr. E. C. Instone, 481, Warwick Road, Solihull. 


City of Bristol Gramophone Society 


Interesting sidelights on Puccini were given by Mr. J. Nicholas, - 


our recent recitalist who took selections from the operas and concluded 
with the final Act of La Tosca. 

April meetings : 4th (a debate, “ Jazz and the Classics ’’) and 18th, 
at the Record Theatre of Messrs. Allens, Union Street. Our seating 
capacity is now fully taxed, but new readers are warmly welcomed. 


Chelmsford Gramophone Society 


This Society was formed on Friday, March roth, and provisional 
arrangements are that it shall meet fortnightly on Monday evenings. 
April meetings take place on grd and 17th, and intending members 
should communicate with the Secretary, Mr. W. A. S. White, 126 
Vicarage Road, Chelmsford, Essex. 


The Chelsea Recorded Music Society 


At our last meeting, Mrs. Ricks presented a programme which 
included Chabrier’s Espafia, the Beethoven-Liszt ‘‘ Ruins of Athens ” 
ean Bliss’s Music for Strings and Berlioz’s Béatrice et Bénédict 

verture. 


Cheltenham Gramophone Society 


At Mr. Yeend’s “‘ Celebrity Evening ”’ we had the pleasure of hearing 
Down her cheek a pearly tear from L’Elisir d’Amore; On Wings of Song 
Mendelssohn) ; Cavatina from ‘“‘ The Marriage of Figaro”; and 
erenade from “ The Fair Maid of Perth.” Also Carnival Suite (Schu- 
mann) and Pilgrims’ Chorus from ‘* Tannhauser.”’ 

Mr. J. A. Jenkins provided us with a ‘“‘ My Favourite Records” 
rogramme, which included Mozart’s Symphony in E-flat, Franck’s 
ymphonic Variations, and The Fair Maid of Perth Suite. 

April meetings : 6th and 2oth. 


Clacton and District Gramophone Music Society 


It was decided at the Annual Meeting to alter the title of the Society 
by inserting ‘‘ Music.” A satisfactory state of affairs was disclosed, and 
the Officers were re-elected en bloc with the exception of Mr. S. Kingham 
Herbert, whose resignation was accepted with regret. Mr. F. H. 
Wilde, of ““ Murwyn,” West Avenue, becomes our new Secretary. 

An enjoyable programme, given by the Chairman, Mr. H. G. V. 
Rumball, followed, the main item being Mozart’s Concertante Sinfonie 
for Violin and Viola. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


A varied programme of New Issues was heard at the second February 
meeting. Major works were the Dvof4k Second Symphony ; Mozart’s 
Piano Concerto in B (K449) ; the Waldstein Sonata played by Giese- 
king, and the Phantasy Trio in A minor of John Ireland. Regarding 


the last-named work, which is reviewed in the March issue of this 











paper, we are quite unable to share A.R.’s enthusiasm for this music, 
It may be eloquent as he says; but so are high-powered salesmen, 
hot-gospellers, and B.B.C. announcers. Our reactions depend on what 
these eloquent people say ; and in our collective opinion these three 
12-inch sides say nothing that is of the slightest consequence to oy 
musical experience—they reminded us of the sort of stuff we used to be 
conscious of as “‘ musical accompaniment ”’ in the days of the silent 
films. Of different calibre was the “‘ Fidelio ”’ Overture recorded by the 
L.P.O. under Weingartner—voted the pick of the bunch. 

April meetings 14th and 28th at All Saints’ Hall, Trewsbury Road, 
Sydenham, S.E.26. Commence 8 p.m. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


Our subject for the first part of the recital was the Waltz. Ranging 
from 1786 to the present time they included such composers as Weber, 
Strauss, Tchaikovsky, Humperdinck and Walton. Walton’s contriby. study 
tion was from his ** Facade Suite’ and halfway through one side q includ 
clashing of what sounded like pots, and a clanging of what were dis. § i W4: 
tinctly pans, announced only too plainly that the waltz had ended, favow 
and that something much more difficult to comprehend was to follow, y 

For the finish of the evening’s programme, we heard Favourite §§ DvoFé 
Records and steel needles had to be used. This occasioned our Chair. § the 
man to fish around under some dusty cupboard muttering something ade, 
to the effect that he thought he had some steel needles somewhere, O¢!« 
but hadn’t used any for . . . “‘ Ooh! let me see, now. . . .” This, of m [08 
course, extracted derisive sniggers from the fibrists, but the steelites This 1 
were diplomatic and remained quiet for fear of a battle being waged, 
Which reminds us that recruits are still needed, enlisting officer being Hors 
J. C. Edy, Esq., 14, Cuckoo Lane, Hanwell, W.7. We 


iinsiaies to sy! 























*¢ Nevertheless, Hardcastle, I shall continue to use fibre in Little 
preference to steel.” Dvo 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


The visit of Walter Yeomans for a P.S.A. constituted one of the 
most delightful meetings in our history. As nobody volunteered to N 
open the arranged discussion, our Chairman, Mr. F. Eric Young, @ the 
put on the Berners Ballet Music, “‘ The Triumph of Neptune.” Ths @ Fri 
set the ball rolling, and soon we were at cross-purposes on a number of # met 
interesting topics—famous conductors; out-of-tune playing; the @ Th 
B.B.C. Orchestra ; the Federation and its work ; dealers—good, bad, @ tha’ 
and indifferent ; the price of records ; and so on. Interspersed with N 
reminiscences as only W.Y. can give, our meeting came to an end all @ incl 
too soon, and we could only ask our guest to resume when he come # “F 


again. Co. 
Mr. Purt’s programme was fully enjoyed : Egmont Overture; bio 
Variations on a Theme of Haydn ; and Brahms No. 3 were followed # ing 
by the Enigma Variations. It was a fine programme. 
The Guildford and District Gramophone Club ts 
r 


Wagner, Verdi, Schumann and Mendelssohn have appeared it 
recent programmes, the Wagner consisting of arias from “‘ The Master Bi ¢$. 
singers,” and The Dance of the Apprentices and the Prelude. We also 
heard the Love Duet and Isolde’s Death Song. 

Later we heard the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, a Schuman pre 
Trio, and some Schumann songs by Tauber. eve 








‘ed in 
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Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Our recent recital featured two works of the old and the new music : 
first we had Walton’s Viola Concerto—an innovation for most of us, 
which made a good impression, but bears repeating before we can pass 
judgment ; and Beethoven’s Seventh—exhilarating music, but suffering 
from an over-reverberant recording chamber. 

We have room for more members, and we invite local enthusiasts 
to hear the Glyndebourne Opera Company in Mozart’s “ Don 
Giovanni.”” Full details from Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, Clapton 
E.5. 








High Wycombe and District Music Society 


Our Chairman, a connoisseur of singing, brought along a “ covey ” 
of tenors to the ninth meeting of the season, enabling his audience to 
study the various styles and methods of production. In a list which 
included Heddle Nash, Sydney MacEwen, Caruso, Gigli, and Tauber, 
it was the artistry of Tito Schipa which was most admired. ‘‘ Some 
favourite slow movements ”’ was the title of Mr. F. G. Youens’ pro- 

me at the tenth meeting. His selection included the Largo from 
Bvokdk’s *“ New World,” the Caoine from Stanford’s Clarinet Sonata, 
the ‘ Young Prince and Princess ”’ from Rimsky-Korsakov’s “‘ Schehera- 
zade,” a Sarabande from a Corelli violin sonata, and the “ Magic 
Circle ’’ from Falla’s “‘ El Amor Brujo.”” Mr. H. C. Fitch, B.A., depu- 
tising at short notice, provided a programme which he called ““Rhythm.” 
This ranged from Bach to the latest Ellington concoction ! 


Horsham Gramophone Society 


We had a full house for Mr. E. V. Furber’s recital, which was devoted 
to symphonic music in the first half, and to lighter choral and instru- 
mental music after the interval. High spots were Tchaikovsky’s 
“ Pathétique,” the Elgar Violin Concerto, and Rachmaninov’s Piano- 
forte Concerto. 

April meeting : 14 (Messrs. Bennett and Cook). Full particulars 
from Mr. F. A. Potter, “‘ Oak Cottage,” Salisbury Road, Horsham. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. Carter, our Vice-President, gave us ‘“‘ The Biography of a 
Gramophile,”” which was of the seven-ages-of-man variety. Born to 
the strains of the Siegfried Idyll, the gramophile passed through the 
age of make-believe and became the “‘ Youth by the Brook.” After 
a turbulent period—Till Eulenspiegel—he met his fate at the Fantastic 
Symphony Ball, had the usual Mendelssohn wedding, a honeymoon 
“Down by the Sea,” and settled down in Home Sweet Home. Finally, 
in spite of “‘ Only a Baby Small,” there was a “‘ The Death of Boris,” 
a collection of 2,000 records ! 

At the next meeting Mr. Carter presented Bellini’s ‘‘ Norma.” 

April meetings : grd (“ Our Village’ by Miss D. M. Armstrong) 
and 17th (Members’ Competition Night). 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


We are indebted to Dr. Elham for a delightful evening spent upon a 
little-known Brahms Trio (Op. 8), the recent Arensky Trio, and the 
Dvorak Piano Quintet (by special request). 

Hon. Secretary : Miss I. H. Matthews, 146, Fellows Road, N.W.3. 


Orpington and District Gramophone Society 


Mr. Hall’s programme of Chamber Music, the first of its kind that 
the Society has heard, was appropriately entitled “‘ The Music of 
Friends.” Famous string and wind combinations were heard in move- 
ments taken from Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert and Brahms. 
There was a record attendance at this meeting ; an encouraging sign 
that prejudice against Chamber Music is disappearing. 

_ Mr. Parker gave a chronological programme of Mozart’s works, 
including the “Haffner” and “ Jupiter”’ Symphonies; Arias from 
‘Figaro”’ and “* Die Zauberfléte ’? ; and movements from the Flute 
Concerto (K313) and D major Quartet (K575). Mr. Parker’s excellent 
biographical and analytical introduction to the works was most interest- 
ing and much appreciated. 
n April 11th a “‘ Favourite Record’ programme, and on 25th a 
amme by Mr. F. Rings, will be heard at the County Library at 
‘5 p-m. Please note, new Hon. Secretary is Mr. Parfitt, 31, Lynwood 
Grove, Orpington. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


The third meeting of the season was given by J. G. Jacob, Esq., who 
presented a programme of the music of Hector Berlioz. In giving this 
evening Mr. Jacob made his debut to the society as although one of 
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the oldest members he had not previously prepared a recital, and his 
inimitable style of address, ready wit, and delightful manner, coupled 
with his selection of records with which to illustrate his remarks, proved 
to be one of the best evenings we have had for a long time. 

The fourth programme of the syllabus will be given by Mr, R. W. 
Levick Simpson who has chosen Anton Bruckner as a subject. We have 
this year been fortunate in arranging evenings devoted to composers 
who are not so commonly represented in the concert hall. 

Hon. Secretary, W. Leslie Palmer, 56, Muirkirk Road, Catford, 


S.E.6 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


It is probably true that the gramophone is responsible for much of 
the recent growth of Sibelius’s popularity, and Mr. Daly’s evening 
consisted of“ Pohjola’s Daughter,”’ the Violin Concerto, and “‘ Tapiola.” 
The end of the programme was a return to the earlier period with the 
Second Symphony, and the Finale was a fitting climax to an evening of 
great music. 

Mr. S. A. Howgate gave some outstanding examples of instrumental 
virtuosity : Beethoven’s Sonata in D major (Op. 28), and pieces played 
by Pachmann, Friedman, Eileen Joyce, Paderewski, Irene Scharrer 
and Cortot ; while violin virtuosity was brilliantly displayed by Heifetz, 
Menuhin, Isolde Menges and Zimbalist. 

Annual Meeting : April 7th. Hon. Secretary, Mr. A. Engel, 120, 
Churchgate, Southport. 


South-West London Recorded Music Society 


The inaugural meeting gave promise of the establishment of a large 
and prosperous society in the near future. The Federation Chairman, 
Mr. W. W. Johnson, was present to assist the Organiser and the meet- 
ing ; and at a later stage he gave a short chat on the history of the 
gramophone society movement, the growth of the Federation, and the 
benefits open to all affiliated societies. The subscription for the present 
season was fixed at five shillings. Meetings will be held at Christ Church 
Hall, New Malden. Full particulars of this new society are obtainable 
from Mr. E. L. Harley, 29, Idmiston Square, Worcester Park, Surrey. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 


The last minute postponement of Mr. Walter Yeomans’ visit to the 
Society necessitated the ever resourceful Mr. Clements, our Secretary, 
coming to the rescue again. His programme consisted of French music— 
mainly cut-outs from the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue—and included 
such unfamiliar works as the Chausson Symphony in B-Flat Major, 
Couperin’s Concert dans le Goiit Thédtrical and three songs by Fauré— 
Automne, Crucifix and Les Rameaux. César Franck’s Prelude, Aria and 
Finale also found a place in this extremely interesting recital. 

The first part of the recital given by Mr. G. Burton was devoted to 
excerpts from the more familiar operas. Tiana Lemnitz’ record of 
“When sleep is coming” and “‘ And even if clouds” from Weber’s 
Die Freischutz was particularly enjoyed. Lina Pagliughi’s rendering of 
Io son Titania from Thomas’ opera “‘ Mignon” was also remarkable. 
The remainder of the programme consisted of Mozart’s Les Petit Riens, 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik and the “‘ Haffner ” Symphony. Hadyn’s “ Toy ” 
Symphony proved to be the laugh of the evening. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 

Our last meeting was another ‘“‘ Dual Composer ”’ recital, on this 
occasion “* Mozart-Hadyn,” and as is always the case in this type of 
recital, the committee found it difficult to formulate a programme from 
such a wealth of excellent recordings. We endeavoured to make our 
programme truly representative of these great masters : Mozart was 
represented by the Guartet in F major (K370), Concerto in A major 
for piano and orchestra (K488), and numerous operatic recordings 
amongst which must be mentioned Klinget, Glockchen, Klinget (Magic 
Flute), a Mozart Opera Society recording. 

The Clock Symphony and the Trio in G major were our choice of 
Haydn. We regretted the omission of an oratorio recording, particularly 
in view of the good recordings of the “ Creation’ which could have 
been supplied : our feelings in the matter however were that Oratorio 
should be given an evening to itself, and this we intend to discuss fully 
at a later date. 

We still have vacancies for new members, Why not drop the Hon. 
Secretary a line ? His address is “‘ Jordans,’ 24, Dale Gardens, Wood- 
ford Green, Essex. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum 
(All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THz GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s full name and address must be given. 


A stamped envelope must be enclosed if an answer 


or the return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters does not imply 
his agreement with the views expressed by correspondents.) 


Singing a Science 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


I am not inclined to try to convince Mr. Percy Bull that Jean 
de Reszke was not “‘ probably the most beautiful singer of any 
time *’—a statement equally hard to prove, I suggest, as any I have 
made. I have heard many people claim that Melba was perfect 
also, when she retired, and one can only charitably suggest that 
something was wrong with their hearing apparatus. It will 
remain a matter of opinion ; but with regard to the statement— 
“In fact it may be said that they are literally singing with the 
nose as Jean de Reszke sensed, but never mastered in practice,” 
we are getting on firmer ground, and de Reszke himself may be 
able to help us. On page 160 of ‘‘ Voice Building and Tone 
Placing,” by Dr. Holbrooke Curtis, the following appears : 
“On welcoming my dear friend Jean de Reszke to my house 
after his fourth return to our shores, I said to him ‘ Jean, have 
you any new facts for my poor book ? Have your studies during 
the past year taught you anything which may be of use to me ? ’ 
* Yes,’ he responded, ‘I find the great question of the singer’s 
art becomes narrower and narrower all the time, until I can truly 
say that the great question of singing becomes a question of the 
nose—la grande question du chant devient une question du nez,’ ”’ 
and I submit that those remarks confirm my statement. 

Please note, Mr. Bull, that I did not say that he was unable to 
master the art of singing in this way, but that he did not use it. 
All professional singers use a method of some kind, which makes 
it extremely risky, in fact, almost impossible to change to a new 
method during professional life, and this method particularly, 
requires a long and patient preparation. 

With regard to Caruso, what would an accident to Caruso’s 
throat have to do with his method of singing ? Caruso’s decline in 
health was attributed by many people in close touch with him 
to an accident on the stage of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
where he was involved in falling scenery, and a decline in health 
would inevitably mean a decline in singing, whatever the method. 


Jamaica, B.W.I. WILLIAM SPOONER. 


Recording Cuts 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


I wish to write a short letter in support of Mr. Richard Holt’s 
observations in the February GRAMOPHONE. Francesca da Rimini is, 
unfortunately, not the only work that has suffered from being cut. 
The two other most glaring examples are in Stokowski’s recordings 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony and Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Scheherazade. In the former, with 1-2 inches of waste on the last 
record side, Stokowski cuts the last movement ; and in the latter, 
again with plenty of room to spare, the ending of the third 
movement is cut. Surely the reasons for cutting the score in 
these two cases are indefensible ; if the composer considered the 
score would have profited by these cuts he would presumably 
have done so. 

If these cuts must be made (and why they should be necessary 
I do not know) a body of responsible musicians should consider 
it carefully as these recordings are sold in most countries of 
Europe. Other recordings which have suffered from cuts are: 
Moussorgsky’s Night on the bare mountain; Rimsky-Korsakov’s 
Antar Symphony; Sibelius’s En Saga; Grieg’s Four Symphonic 
Dances, and many others. 


Birmingham. L. F. B. GrtuHespy. 


Italian®: Opera Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE 


The names of Galli-Curci and Toti dal Monte may well be 
added to your correspondent J. W. Wood’s list of recordings 
** essential to keep Italian opera in its proper place in the musical 
world.”’ Herman Klein said often that Galli-Curci was incom. 
parable in Bellini’s operas, and this singer still retained her 
haunting limpid notes in 1934. Strangely enough, there is nota 
single Bellini record under her name in the catalogue! Incid- 
entally, can anyone tell me’ when and where this artiste was last 
heard ? 

Dal Monte too has not recorded nearly enough in England, 
and Paliughi’s voice is but a weak imitation of the naive “ fruity” 
tones of Toti. 

In addition I should like to know why we have not had some 
more operatic records, from Dino Borgioli. Surely “ Ballo in 
Maschera ”’ is indicated. 

Wallasey, Cheshire. 


The H.M.V. No. 2 Catalogue 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


On glancing through the new H.M.V. catalogue I noticed the 
disappearance of the only record which has been generally 
available of the tenor Francesco Marconi. This was of course 
previously listed in the No. 2 Historic Catalogue. 

I had formerly looked upon all records in this section as 
permanencies, and I am rather alarmed at the thought of other 
historical discs being withdrawn in the future. In addition I have 
noticed that only a small proportion of the acoustical records 
which are withdrawn from the general catalogue find their way 
into the “‘ museum.” 

We cannot of course expect the Gramophone Company to list 
records for which there is no sale, and I can only implore all those 
who are interested in Historical records to purchase some examples 
from the No. 2 catalogue. I feel sure that given sufficient support 
the company concerned could be persuaded to reissue some of the 
much sought after records no longer available. It would be a 
great thing for collectors if all the early Victor records of Caruso 
could be issued in double sided form at a reasonable figure. The 
same applies to the 1904-6 series of Melba. 

I wish H.M.V. could be persuaded to follow the lead of Parlo- 
phone, and reissue a record a month, for subsequent inclusion 
in the No. 2 catalogue. 

We in England are not as well situated as our friends in America, 
for we have no society to meet. our needs, and the purchase of 
records from abroad is a lengthy and expensive business. 


Haywards Heath. Joun L. C. FREESTONE. 


C. MEADows. 


Rachmaninov’s Third. Symphony 
To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMDPHONE 


Surely your correspondent, Mr. R. S. Coke, is in error when he 
claims possession of a recording of Rachmaninov’s Third Sym- 
phony ? Presumably he means the Third Concerto. 

In answer to Mr. Woodfield (November) and Mr. Gray-Fish 
(January), who suggest that H.M.V. should be urged to record 
the A Minor Symphony, may I say that at the recent Conference 
at High Leigh, an official of the Gramophone Company gave 
some interesting information in this connection. 

Apparently Rachmaninov himself is anxious for the work to 


be recorded, and he asked H.M.V. if they would do it. They, 
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although knowing that it would be an expensive work to put on 
wax because of the large orchestra required, offered to record it 
if, in return, Rachmaninov would record for them a complete 
set of his Preludes. 

This Rachmaninov refused to do, and thus, in November, the 
matter rested, although there may have been further develop- 
ments since then. ; 

Anyway, it seems clear that if the work is not going to be 
recorded by H.MV. the fault lies not with them, but with 
Rachmaninov himself. It will be a source of great disappoint- 
ment to admirers of Rachmaninov if any slight differences between 
him and H.M.V. cannot be removed, if their continuance 1s 
going to deprive us of recordings of such important works as the 
Third Symphony and the Preludes. 


Hendon. Roy T. BuDDEN. 


Scriabine 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Out of the large collection of pianoforte compositions by 
Scriabine, very few have been recorded for distribution in this 
country. Month after month, great pianists make records, but 
they seem to ignore the works of this great Russian composer. 
What is the reason for this neglect ? I cannot think that the 
recording companies are unwilling to make records of his music on 
account of financial risk, for if that were the case, works like 
Schénberg’s “Guerre Lieder,” a recording of which occupied 
sixteen records (now withdrawn from circulation) would never 
have been issued. Perhaps some reader has a suggestion to make 
as to why Scriabine, held in high esteem during his life, should be 
so little thought of now. 

Surely his ten sonatas ought to be represented in the catalogues, 
for they are great contributions to piano music, also “* Flammes 
Sombres,” ** Vers la Flamme,”’ “* Etrangére,” “‘ Poéme Tragique,”’ 
and many other fine pieces, too, ought to receive consideration. 


Birmingham. W. H. Brown. 


Rachmaninov, Scriabine and Shostakovitch 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


In your issue of May 1937, you were good enough to print a 
letter of mine containing what I considered to be a strong plea 
for further records of the music of Scriabine and Shostakovitch. 
Unfortunately, my importunities appear to have evoked little 
or no support, as, apart from one or two unimportant trifles by 
the former composer, and an orchestral version of a piano 
Prelude by the latter, the recorded repertory has not since been 
enriched with respect to the works of either of these two remarkable 
men. 

However, a correspondent residing in New York City was 
kind enough to write a letter, which appeared in the following 
number of THE GRAMOPHONE, drawing my attention to some 
Scriabine discs of the existence of which I was not aware, viz., 
the Fourth Sonata and Flammes Sombres, issued by the Friends of 
Recorded Music, and the Ninth and Tenth Sonatas, available 
on Japanese Polydor, but he sounded a warning that the quality 
of the recording in the two last-mentioned works was poor. I 
sent for and duly obtained the Fourth Sonata and Flammes 
Sombres, but alas, though the latter work was reasonably well 
played and recorded, the interpretation and reproduction of 
piano tone in the former were most unsatisfactory. In view of 
your correspondent’s remarks concerning the Japanese Polydor 
discs, it seemed futile to waste time or money on them. 

Perhaps you will allow me to reiterate in your columns my 
plea for more recordings of works by the two composers I have 
mentioned, in the hope that there may be other enthusiasts 
amongst your readers who are prepared to take up the cudgels 
with me, and make an effort to get something done in the matter. 
I have no doubt that if enough people want these works, they will 
be duly recorded, and an expression of opinion from readers 
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through these columns would at least be some sort of a guide to 
the powers that be in the gramophone world. Possibly H.M.V. 
might be inclined to take a sporting risk, and, as an experiment, 
issue The Divine Poem of Scriabine under the direction of Albert 
Coates, who has, by the way, for some inexplicable reason, 
mysteriously disappeared from the lists during recent years. 

Another composer who has been entirely neglected, and who 
is long overdue for some attention is Nicolas Miaskovsky, of whom 
I have heard several competent authorities speak in terms of the 
highest praise. We should also have more recordings of the works 
of Ernest Bloch, who is one of the most commanding figures 
amongst contemporary composers. 

French writers seem to be more or less out of public favour at 
the present time, judging from the wholesale deletion of French 
music from the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue, but why it is 
hard to understand. Still, I feel that we ought at least to have 
some more Chausson. Every gramophile who is worth his 
salt has the Symphony in B flat major and the Concerto for 
Piano, Violin and String Quartet, I should imagine, and would 
surely welcome the exceedingly fine String Quartet, and some of 
the songs. 

In conclusion, I would like to join issue with your correspondent, 
Mr. Robert Woodfield, regarding the urgency of having further 
works of Rachmaninov recorded under the direction of the 
composer before it is too late. ‘Though I cannot agree with much 
that Mr. Woodfield says regarding other composers—for instance, 
I think he does less than justice to Richard Strauss, and that his 
claim that Elgar is the very greatest of all melodists and romantic 
composers is extravagant, and not borne out by facts—I never- 
theless concur wholeheartedly with his plea for more Rachman- 
inov, as surely many others must do. If the third Symphony is, 
as I understand many claim, a finer composition than the second, 
it must indeed be a magnificent work. Might I suggest that the 
Choral Symphony The Bells and the fourth Pianoforte Concerto 
should be added to Mr. Woodfield’s list, and that the composer 
should also record his two pianoforte Sonatas, and at least 
some of the Preludes and Etudes Tableaux ? Whether or 
not Rachmaninov is the greatest living composer who is still 
actively engaged in composition, as Mr. Woodfield claims, is 
probably a somewhat debatable point—(what, for example, of 
Bloch or Walton ?)—but, as to the importance or intrinsic worth 
of the best of his music there can surely be no question. 

‘Tasmania. KEVERELL McINTYRE. 


(We have also received letters from Mr. Kaikhosru Shapurji 
Sorabji and Mr. D. Campbell Miller, endorsing Mr. Clinton 
Gray Fisk’s letter about Rachmaninov in the February issue.) 


A Good-Friday Programme 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


With the near approach of the Easter season and the necessity 
to devise a sacred musical programme for Good Friday evening, 
the thought occurred to me that others may be interested in how 
we have solved a somewhat difficult problem. 

In Australia the two great holiday periods of the year occur in 
summer and there is an exodus to the beaches which depletes 
the majority of suburban church choirs to an alarming extent. 
One of these holiday periods is Easter, and as the musical section 
of the service should not be allowed to suffer as this time of the 
church’s year we thought that the introduction of recorded music 
might help tide over a somewhat difficult period. 

Three years ago as a “‘ try-out ’’ we announced the performance 
of the ** Crucifixion ’” (H.M.V. Album set) and the work was very 
well received. A serious drawback was found to exist in that the 
congregation were forced to remain seated—and on hard church 
pews—for about fifty minutes. The following year the work was 
given in two parts (the stop being made after the tenor solo, 
King ever Glorious) and a suitable hymn was inserted ; and finally 
in place of the concluding hymn Jt is Consummated (Philadelphia 
Orchestra) was substituted. The innovations were much appreci- 
ated by a considerably larger audience. 
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Last year we decided that a change from the “ Crucifixion ” 
would be welcome and the following programme was performed. 
It was very enthusiastically received by a packed church (about 
300 persons) and was repeated in another church at a later date. 
The programme was designed to illustrate the first Good Friday 
and Eastertide ; no day to be more than twenty minutes represen- 
tation ; and a short prologue to each day to be read with suitable 
background music. 

Thursday.—Background music—1ist side of “‘ Redemption ” 
(Franck) Parlophone. And as Moses—‘“ Crucifixion ” down to 
end of tenor solo. And they came—* Crucifixion” Ist side 
complete. Behold how throbs—Widdop and Choir. J would beside 
my Lord—*‘ St. Matthew Passion.”’ And they laid—‘“ Crucifixion ”’ 
2nd side, down to “‘ And the soldiers led him away.”’ The last 
few bars of the Funeral March from “ Gétterdammerung ”’ 
were then faded in. 

Friday.—Background—last side of Prelude to Act 3 “‘ Tann- 
hauser ’’ (Parlophone). He shall give his angels—St. George Chapel 
Choir (Columbia). And when they were come—*“ Crucifixion ”’ 
down to “ and the other on the left,” side 5. Jesus said— Cruci- 
fixion ’’ side 8 complete. When Jesus therefore—‘ Crucifixion ”’ 
side 10 down to “ All ye who pass by.” After this Jesus—side 
12 commencing 1} inches in, down to “gave up the ghost.” 
It is Consummated (Philadelphia Orchestra) complete. 


Saturday.—Background—1tst side of Valkyrie synthesis or 
excerpts (Philadelphia Orchestra). Pathétiqgue Symphony, side 10 
complete (Kousevitsky). God so loved—Quartet from ‘“* Cruci- 
fixion.”’ O rest in the Lord—Essie Ackland. 

Sunday.—Background—1st half of “‘ a.p. 1620 ”? (Cunningham) 
Columbia. Also sprach Zarathustra (Boston) down to last inch, 
ist side. J know that my Redeemer liveth (Ernest Lough), Wi orthy 
is the Lamb (Beecham) Columbia, and as an epilogue to the whole 
programme: The Lord is my Shepherd—St. George’s Chapel 
Choir. Columbia. 

The time of the performance was about one and a half hours, 
and in between each “ day ” the congregation sang two or three 
verses of suitable hymns. By this means the trial of sitting for 
such a long period was obviated. 

Anyone with the necessary knowledge can prepare suitable 
material for the prologue but in order to give some idea the 
following was read for the Thursday : 


‘“* The days are passing fast ; it was but the other day when 
amid the shouts of an excited multitude, the Master passed 
along the palm-strewn path, which led to the entrance of 
a great city. How inevitable to Him was that which must 
come to pass: ‘And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted up.’ ‘ Then 
cometh Jesus with them to a place called Gethsemane. . . .’ 
Then the Master weary and worn with the way, turns to 
His timid disciples requesting them to share that tryst with 
God ; ‘ Could ye not watch with Me one brief hour ? The 
spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.’ 
** * Behold how throbs the heavy laden breast. 

The spirit faints with agony oppressed. 

He must alone the burden bear, 

There is no help, no comfort near. 

The powers of darkness overtake Him, 

His chosen friends will soon forsake Him. 

Ah, Lord! If my love Thy stay could be, 

If I could weigh Thy grief and share it, 

Could make it less for Him to bear it, 

How gladly would I watch with Thee.’ 
** I would beside my Lord be watching: the stillness of the 
night is rent asunder. Behold! An angry crowd with swords 
and staves and torches. ‘ And they laid their hands on Him 
and took Him, and led Him away to the high Priest.’ ”’ 


(Note.—In the above programme I have not given record 
numbers as Australian numbers are sometimes different from those 
overseas. Any dealer should be able to identify any disc from the 
above, or in case of difficulty, I can supply further information. ) 


Australia. SPENCER Moon. 


SOME INTIMATE RECORDING 
By WILSON G. LYLE 


Concerto in B flat (Brahms). Schnabel and BJ 
Symphony Orchestra (Boult). H.M.V. DB2696-2 


GUPERPEALLY it may seem strange to include 
massive work under a general title of intimate m 
and yet when we go more deeply into the questic 
becomes apparent that the association is not so ¢ 
as at first thought. On the one hand may be notic 
certain austerity, yet on better acquaintance it is in 
means of expression only that this feeling may 2f 
for the thoughts and soul of this great concerto are 
and thoroughly romantic. Liszt, to whom it was 
wrote “at the first reading, this work seemed to m 
little grey in tone. I have however gradually come 
understand it. It possesses the pregnant character @ 
distinguished work of art, in which thought and ‘ee 
move in noble harmony.” 


Those thoughts from such a great musician as 
was, are very true and descriptive, whether he e 
mentally compared that last sentence with his own t 
contributions to concerto-form! He was big enough ‘hou 
to offer reliable judgment and fairly unbiased criticism 
other people’s work. 

This concerto was first sketched out in the spring | 
1878 and finished three years later, being performed 
the first time later in 1881. It is dedicated to his oy 
teacher Edward Marxsen, a musician of repute frq 
Hamburg. | 

There are four movements of spiritual and emotic 
content far exceeding any concerto which had been | 
up till then. They seem to brood in thought, to gle 
rather than burn, like the more easily accessible cai 
certos. And besides all these cares of interpretation @ 
soloist has an arduous part and, if he is a virtuoso, @ 
with little opportunity for glitter. Brahms perfort 
unconscious service to his cause because this work 
never likely to attract the purely vacant-minded te 
cian. Its appeal and message go much deeper 
accomplishment. The first movement is long with 
strong writing and in it, as in the other parts, it is 1 
worthy that however contrasted is the material, exc 
exuberance is quickly suppressed in favour of that f 
liarly steady “ glow ” of inspiration. 

The second movement commences with a promise | 
brightness which is not fulfilled and again brood 
thoughts descend. The slow movement is the third @ 
and of course we may expect that particular content to fm 
its apex of expression in this movement. I can rea 
only say that I know of no lovelier slow movement 
any concerto. The mood is so spiritually unrelated 
anything earthly, its form of expression so ecstatic, tf 
you can only stand dumbly before such wonderful hapy 
ings, conscious that beyond a certain point of apprec: 
beauty can become painful. ; 

To me this work never wholly recovers from the efié 
of the third movement and throughout the last one, 
for all its relative gaiety, still remains more thous f 
than we expect from final ones. The work has so mu 
to tell you that only after repetition does its appeal bec« 
intimate, and it is a most choice friend to gain. 4 

Of the soloist in this recording, I would say that 
Schnabel plays Brahms much better than Beethoven, | 
then I have long felt that way. That comparison is in) 
way disparaging to his Beethoven, for his performance 
the Brahms concerto is noble in conception, very adeq 
in carrying it out and he is supported well by the B.I 


Symphony Orchestra under its conductor Sir Ac 
Boult. 














